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Thirty-Fourth Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf 


JUNE 19-24, 1949 


The Thirty-Fourth Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf met in Jacksonville, Illinois, from June 19-24. 
Daniel T. Cloud, Supt. of the Illinois School for the Deaf 
and Chairman of the Convention and the members of the 
faculty and the staff of the Illinois School were responsible 
for the very efficient manner in which the guests were en- 
tertained. The program, under the direction of Dr. Leon- 
ard M. Elstad, President of the Convention, Dr. Ethel A. 
Poore, Vice-President of the Convention, Supt. Daniel T. 
Cloud, Chairman of the Convention and the various Com- 
mittees was well adapted to the slogan of the Convention, 
‘fA Century of Service to the Deaf Child’’. 

The program assembled speakers from virtually every 
organization in the United States having any connection 
with the education of the deaf. It represented the most 
cosmopolitan grouping of educators of the deaf ever to be 
assembled by the convention. A summary of the papers 
given will be published in the Annals at a later date. The 
Proceedings of the Convention will be published sometime 
in the future. 

The number of people who registered for the Convention 
reached 608. Delegates were present from Canada, Eng- 
land, and South America. Fourteen schools for the deaf 
-in the United States had 100% membership present at the 
Convention. Over 200 deaf teachers were registered which 
is the largest number of deaf teachers ever to attend a 
Convention in the hundred years of its existance. 
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The social side of the Convention lent a great deal to the 
attractiveness of the Convention. Much credit for the decid- 
ed success of the social events is due Supt. and Mrs. Daniel 
T. Cloud who were very gracious hosts. 

According to Odie W. Underhill, Treasurer of the Con- 
vention, there were 1115 paid-up members at the time of 
the Jacksonville meeting, which is the largest paid-up mem- 
bership during the hundred years of the Convention. 

The newly elected officers of the Convention are: 


President—Dr. Ethel A. Poore, Supt., Tennessee School for the 
Deaf, Knoxville. 

First Vice President—Daniel T. Cloud, Supt., Illinois State 
Sehool for the Deaf, Jacksonville. 

Second Vice President—Miss Maureen H. Snider, Arkansas 
School for the Deaf, Little Rock. 

Secretary—Thomas Dillon, Principal, New Mexico School for 
the Deaf, Santa Fe. 

Treasurer—Odie W. Underhill, North Carolina School for the 
Deaf, Morganton. 


DIRECTORS 
Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, President, Gallaudet College, District of 
Columbia. 
Miss Harriet F. McLaughlin, Principal, Public School 47, 
New York, N. Y. 
Boyd E. Nelson, Superintendent, Utah School for the Deaf, 
Ogden. 


SECTION LEADERS 

Art—Helene R. Condon, New Jersey. 

Auricular Training—Thomas K. Kline, [linois School for the 
Deaf, Jacksonville. 

Curricular Content—Clara A. Hamel, Rochester School for the 
Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Day Schools—Mrs. Serena F. Davis, W. & E. Martin School, 
Philadelphia. 

Deaf Teachers—Robert M. Greenmun, Central New York School, 
Rome, N.Y. 

Health and Physical Education—Kenneth Wilson, Illiois School 
for the Deaf, Jacksonville. 

Pre-school—Hattie Harrell, Director, School of Speech Cor- 
rection, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Research— Richard Brill, The University of Illinois, Urbana, 


Illinois. 

Speech—Lucy . M. Moore, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land Ohio. 

Supervision—Lula May Bruce, Principal, School for the Deaf, 
Danville, Ky. 


Visual Instruction—Lloyd A. Harrison, Principal, Missouri 
School for the Deaf, Fulton. 

Voeations—Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Supt., Central New York 
School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 

Powrie V. Doctor, Gallaudet College, Washing- 

ton, D. 


Twenty-First Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf 


JUNE 21, 23, 1949 


The regular meeting of the Twenty-First Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf was held in 
conjunction with the regular sessions of the Convention. 
Harley Z. Wooden, Supt. of the Michigan School, Flint, 
and James H. Galloway, Supt. of the Rochester School, 
Rochester, N. Y., were elected to the Executive Committee 
of the Conference. They replaced Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, 
Supt. of the Maryland School, Fredrick, and Dr. Alfred L. 
Brown, Supt. of the Colorado School, Colorado Springs. 
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Educating the Deaf in Britain 


IRENE R. EwIine 
and 


A. W. G. Ewine* 
Department of Education of the Deaf, Manchester University 


I. INTRODUCTION 


During the past decade, that is, since the outbreak of 
World War II in 1939, great developments have taken 
place in Britain in the treatment of the deaf. Today, there 
are new ways of compensation and help for those infants 
who are born deaf or who become deaf before they have 
learned to talk, for the deaf and partially deaf children of 
school age, and for the man or woman in every walk of 
life, who suddenly or gradually is faced with chronic deaf- 
ness. 


In 1919 the Department of Education of the Deaf was 
established within the University of Manchester in Lanca- 
shire, as the national and only fulltime training center 
in Britain for teachers of the deaf. There is now a very 
vigorous research unit within the department in which a 
team of workers investigates problems relating to every 
aspect of the educational treatment of deafness. 


After the outbreak of the war in 1939, when women 
went into factories, hundreds of nurseries were established 
to which mothers brought their infants and young children 
daily while they went to work. This plan brought the babies 


* Irene R. Ewing and A. W. G. Ewing are joint authors of The 
Handicap of Deafness and Opportunity and the Deaf Child. They 
were jointly awarded the Norman Gamble Prize by Britain’s Royal 
Society of Medicine and the Actonian Prize by the Royal Institution. 
The Norman Gamble Prize in otology is a prestige award of £50 
given only every four years. The Actonian Prize of 100 guineas 
is awarded every seven years to the author of the best essay il- 
lustrative of the wisdom and beneficence of the Almighty in some 
department of Science. It was instituted by Hannah Acton and the 
essays are judged by the Managers (Committee) of the Royal Insti- 
tution. Drs. Irene Ewing and A. W. G, Ewing were on the program 
at the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf at Jacksonville, 
Illinois, in June, 1949, and were on the faculty at Northwestern 
University in Evanston, Illinois, during the summer of 1949. 
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under the continuous observation of doctors, nurses and 
their helpers, who quickly noted any abnormality in the 
physical, mental and social development of the little ones 
under their care. Thus the number of children sent by 
doctors to our clinic for hearing tests increased rapidly. 
The clinic for pre-school children suspected of deafness, 
which had been founded in 1934 as part of our research 
unit, became a center to which chiidren from all parts of 
Britain came to have their hearing tested and for advice 
and guidance about home-training and education. 


II. TESTS FoR INFANTS 


A special series of tests had been evolved which enabled 
us to detect deafness in infants from the age of four weeks 
onward. While the otologist requires to know as exactly as 
possible the degree and range of a child’s loss of hearing, 
the educationalist is more concerned jin discovering the 
amount and usefulness of any residual capacity to hear that 
the child retains. Our system of tests serves for both of 
these purposes. The stimuli used consist of sounds that are 
known to evoke interest and response in ordinary children 
of the same age as the child to be tested. 

In the case of a baby a few weeks old the response is a 
reflex one, but learning quickly begins to play a part, and 
to influence the kind of response the child makes. An 
eight weeks’ old child, with normal or near to normal cap- 
acity to hear, will look up at the sound of his mother’s voice 
and sometimes begin to suck in anticipation of a meal to 
come, or a ten weeks’ old infant, who is bottle-fed, will 
purse his lips and such at the tinkling sound that one 
bottle makes when it touches another. With the one and 
two year olds the tests are made while the child is playing 
with toys. All kinds of sound stimuli that are likely to 
mean something to him are used, and his response or lack 
of response is noted. The three and four year olds are tested 
during directed play. They are required to perform a 
simple and interesting activity in response to sound stimuli, 
whose range of pitch and volume have been examined. 
The forms of sound stimuli vary. They include percussion 
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sounds and a range of pitch pipes calibrated from 120 
eycles to 3,000 cycles, thus covering the most important 
part of the speech range, but at a greater intensity than 
that of loud speech. Results of the pitch pipe tests give 
some indication of a child’s potential ability or of his in- 
ability to benefit from training with a hearing aid. 

In the case of a child who is partially rather than severe- 
ly deaf special voice and speech tests are most important 
of all. The guidance and advice that is given to parents 
are based on the results of all the tests, together with obser- 
vations of the child’s behavior as a whole and the report 
of our psychologist, who makes independent tests and 
observations about his mental abilities, social attitudes and 
home. Wherever possible the children’s homes are visited. 

In the case of a child who is totally deaf to the sound of 
a speaker’s voice the approach to speech is made through 
lipreading. Speech development in a severely deaf child is 
also promoted in the first place through lipreading, but his 
use of voice and interest in its sound is stimulated by the 
experience he gets when he is enabled to hear the voices of 
other people when they speak close to his ear or through a 
hearing aid. This order is reversed in the case of a par- 
tially deaf child. Hearing should be the basis of his speech 
development but lipreading will enforce and clarify words 
that he only hears imperfectly. 


III. Two Curnics In Lonpon 


There are at present two other clinics for young deaf 
children in Britain. Both are attached to hospitals in Lon- 
don: the Royal Ear, Throat and Nose Hospital, in Golden 
Square, and the Metropolitan Ear, Nose and Throat Hospi- 
tal. All three clinics have the same aims, but their ways of 
achieving them are somewhat different. All give help and 
guidance to parents about their children, but they do not, 
like the Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles and the Dallas Pilot 
School in Texas, offer full time education to young deaf 
children. The Manchester Clinic is primarily an integral 
part of a research unit. Every aspect of the behavior of pre- 
school deaf children is being studied, but special import- 
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ance is attached to the study of habits and skills involved in 
lipreading and talking. For purposes of comparison gramo- 
phone recordings are made of the vocalizations and voices 
of ordinary and of deaf children from infancy onwards. 
There is little difference between the two during the early 
months of life, but by the twelfth month certain differences 
in quality of voice begin to appear. 

One problem under investigation at present is that of 
preserving the natural tones of voice that a deaf child uses 
during his first year. This is, of course, bound up with his 
comprehension of and response to speech through lipread- 
ing and with his awakening desire to imitate at least some 
of the words he ean identify on the lips of other people. 
Step by step through the wise and knowledgeable but very 
simple and natural training under guidance given by the 
parents in their own home, the deaf one year old, or maybe 
two year old, begins to watch faces purposively, then very 
soon he makes a definite beginning in lipreading and in 
trying to talk. Soon he is ready and prepared to go to a 
nursery school for deaf children. 

In Britain today the aim is to secure for every child and 
particularly for the handicapped a form of education that 
is planned to suit the special needs of different categories 
and individuals. There is a tendency towards specialized 
forms of organization. Large residential schools for the 
deaf still exist, but the trend is towards establishing depart- 
ments or branch schools for special purposes. At Man- 
chester, for instance, the Royal Residential Schools for the 
Deaf has a separate block for the nursery and infant 
school and provides special classes for children with re- 
sidual capacity to hear. There are two separate blocks, one 
for boys and one for girls between the ages of 16 and 19 
where vocational training is given. 


IV. Day Nursery ScHOOLS 

The educational provision for deaf pupils in London is 
differently organized. Day nursery schools and day schools 
for deaf pupils under 13 years of age have been established 
in a number of areas. Young children are collected and 
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conveyed to and from the schools at the expense and 
responsibility of the London County Council. Mention must 
be made of one of the outstanding nursery classes for 
children under five which have been established at the 
Ackmar Road School, Fulham, London, S.W.6. The Lon- 
don County Council also provides special classes, attached 
to ordinary schools for pupils who are partially deaf and 
a residential school for those deaf children who suffer also 
from multiple handicaps. Besides these, there are two 
residential schools in London for boys and girls over the 
age of thirteen where they continue their education but 
with a bias towards handicrafts. 


New schools are being opened in other parts of the 
country, on the Lancashire coast, for example, a special 
residential school for the partially deaf at Birkdale, a re- 
sidential school for deaf under seven in Berkshire and a 
school near Harrogate for deaf pupils between the ages of 
10 and 16 who suffer from dual or triple handicaps. There 
is a special secondary-grammar school, that is to say a 


high school with an academic bias, to which deaf boys and 
girls over eleven are admitted by competitive examination. 

In Britain today schools for the deaf are again playing 
an active role in the education of the deaf. During the war 
years, the need to preserve the lives of our young, the call 
up of men and women that snatched many teachers and 
potential teachers from our schools, causing grave short- 
ages of staff, the destruction of school buildings and the 
severe shortages of books and educational equipment—all 
these causes contributed to a state of sheer mental and 
physical exhaustion in teachers and others responsible for 
the education of children in Britain. Today, our teachers 
have competently and successfully staged a come-back. The 
Education Act of 1944 has given them and the education 
authorities throughout the country a new impetus to review 
the old ways, to take advantage of new opportunities and 
to establish the education of the deaf on a firmer and more 
comprehensive basis than ever before. One single fact will 
illustrate this. Before the war the average number of 
students who entered the Department of Education of the 
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Deaf at Manchester University was twelve. This session 
there are forty men and women taking the final year of 
training. In 1948 there were also forty. The problem of 
shortage of staff in schools for the deaf is well on the way to 
being solved. 


V. Guiance On Hearine Arps 


The kind of education that is being provided in the 
schools is also changing and is following the modern trend. 
Plenty of activity for the young children, visits to inter- 
esting places outside the school, more interesting methods 
of learning to read, more active ways of studying school 
subjects, a greater variety of handicrafts and art and 
better opportunities to train for a wider range of occu- 
pations. The study of these and related problems, including 
the selection of deaf pupils for grammar school education 
is part of the research program in the Department of 
Education of the Deaf. There is also a clinic for school 
children to which pupils are referred by education author- 
ities for tests of hearing, and educational guidance and 
advice about hearing aids. 


The study of the design, use and managment of hearing 
aids has formed a major part of the Department’s re- 
search for many years. Our policy has been to combine 
benefit from the use of an aid with training in lipreading 
for as many patients as possible, old or young. The new 
National Health Service provides free medical and surgical 
treatment for the deaf as for everyone else and also supplies 
free a very useful hearing aid for all patients, who after 
tests in a Clinic for Deafness are shown to be capable of 
benefiting from its use. Clinics for Deafness are being set 
up as part of the Hospital Service in many cities and for 
.long there have been lipreading classes for adults in many 
centers. In our research unit at Manchester we look upon 
these two ways of helping the deaf as a form of educational 
treatment and adjustment to deafness. Members of the 
lipreading classes are trained to use hearing aids with 
knowledge and skill, for it has been proved by experiment 
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and practice that to hear even a little sound of speech 
through an aid helps lipreading enormously. 

Slowly but surely in Britain today there is emerging a 
community sense of the varied needs that are found among 
different categories of deaf children and adults, and a 
determination that they shall be met. 


Proceedings of the Twentieth Regular 
Meeting of the Conference of 
Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, III* 


THE IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF OF RECENT RESEARCH ON HEARING AIDS 
S. Ricuarp SILVERMAN, Ph.D. 

Director, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
INTRODUCTION 

HE notion that the proper use of amplified sound is po- 
tentially a powerful tool in improving the oral instruc- 
tion of the deaf is not new. We need only recall that 
Archigenes' in the first century advocated the use of ear 
trumpets with ‘‘deaf mutes’’; that De ]1’Epee? in 1779 es- 
timated more than half of his pupils to have some residual 
hearing; that Itard’s* classifications of ‘‘deaf mutes’’ 
(1805) indicated the possibility of effective auditory train- 
ing; that Toynbee* in 1860 and many of the French school 
before him demonstrated varying degrees of responses to 
auditory stimulation; that Gillespie? in 1884 developed 
*‘reecognition of sounds’’ by ‘‘deaf mutes’’ where none had 
existed before, and that Alexander Graham Bell’ in the 
same year suggested the forerunner of the modern group 
hearing aid. We know, too, that in modern times, Gold- 
stein* laid down the principles of his acoustic method, and 
that Ewing and Ewing* have been enthusiastic advocates 
of the use of amplified sound in conjunction with ap- 
proaches to the child over other sensory avenues. That the 
notion is gaining a broader base of acceptance is indicated 
by C. Johnson’s’ study (1942), which showed that 41 per 
cent of the children in 46 reporting residential schools re- 
ceived some kind of auditory training. 
Although we must acknowledge that these developments 
’ have been heartening and that they have turned the soil 
* Part I of the Proceedings was published in the ANNALS for 


March, 1949, (Vol. 94, No. 2), pp. 127-180. Part II was published in 
the ANNALS for May, 1949 (Vol. 94, No. 3), pp. 295-310. 
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psychologically at least, it has remained for recent re- 
search to provide what we hope is the proper amount and 
kind of nurture through which the concept of auditory 
training might achieve its full and practical flower. How 
the last war contributed to the intensification and broaden- 
ing of basic and applied research in commercial and gov- 
ernment sponsored laboratories, and how the Army and 
Navy rehabilitation centers created progressive clinical 
programs is a story familiar to all of us, and the details 
need not be chronicled here. Moreover, when we realize 
that the war-inspired advances were superimposed upon 
the long range logical developments in electroacoustic in- 
strumentation, we have ample reason to expect some con- 
structive impact on the education of the deaf. 

It is the purpose of this paper to acquaint educators of 
the deaf with the significance which recent research has 
for their present and contemplated programs of auditory 
training. Here and there we may have to allude to research 
which is now in progress. 


OBJECTIVES OF AUDITORY TRAINING 
It is well at the outset to define some terms. For broad 
purposes we shall follow the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Nomenclature of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf which in 1937 proposed 
the following classification and definitions. 


1. The Deaf: Those in whom the sense of hearing is non-func- 
tional for the ordinary purposes of life. This general group 
is made up of two distinct classes based entirely on the time 
of the loss of hearing: 

(a) The congenitally deaf: Those who were born deaf. 

(b) The adventitiously deaf: Those who were born with 
normal hearing but in whom the sense of hearing be- 
came non-functional later through illness or accident. 

The Hard of Hearing: Those in whom the sense of hearing, 

although defective, is functional with or without a hearing 
aid. 


Our concern here shall be with those children who fall 
in class 1 or those children who are questionable members 
of class 2. (The limitations of the broad definitions have 


been described elsewhere.*) 
One might reasonably ask, if a hearing aid is ‘‘non- 
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functional’’ for the group with whom we have chosen to 
concern ourselves, why all the fuss about auditory train- 
ing for it? The answer lies in our interpretation of the 
word ‘‘funcetional.’’ If by ‘‘functional’’ we mean that the 
children in group 1 are expected with the hearing aid to 
understand connected language to the point where the 
child attains social adequacy for hearing, then we are 
certainly dealing with an unattainable objective and our 
hypothetical inquisitor is right in asking ‘‘ Why the fuss?’’ 
On the other hand, if by ‘‘functional’’ we mean that cer- 
tain limited objectives are reasonably attainable through 
auditory training, then we have reason for looking into the 
contributions which the hearing aid has to make to attain 
these objectives, limited as they may be. What objectives 
lie in the realm of possibility ? 


1. Improvement in speech: Assuming the worst, where 
the child cannot achieve any appreciable level of auditory 
discrimination (differentiation among phonetic elements 
and among words), we feel that he can be led to an appre- 
ciation of temporal patterns of speech and to improved con- 
trol of the intensity and in some instances of the pitch of 
the voice. 


The refined appreciation of phrasing and stress pat- 
terns which auditory training makes possible should im- 
prove the child’s ability to attain the ‘‘rhythmie grouping”’ 
which Hudgins and Numbers® deem an essential factor in 
the intelligibility of the speech of the deaf. From their ex- 
haustive analysis of the intelligibility of the speech of the 
deaf, Hudgins and Numbers state that the use of hearing 
aids improved the speech of those pupils who are given 
this advantage. Myklebust?® and E. Johnson™ concur in 
this observation. 


2. Improvement in lip reading: Ewing and Ewing* have 
’ shown that the combination of hearing aid and lip reading 
elicited the best responses to auditory tests. E. Johnson’s** 
investigation confirmed this observation and studies by 
Hudgins now in progress point to the same conclusion. 

3. Improvement in language skills: Although there is no 
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definitive and conclusive experimental evidence to indi- 
cate that auditory training improves language skills, it is 
obvious that appreciation for vocabulary is enriched. For 
example, if a child reads that ‘‘the lion roared,’’ the word 
‘‘roared’’ which has auditory connotations has little mean- 
ing for him. A recording which contains the roar of a lion 
played to the child over a hearing aid, even though not 
perceived precisely, would certainly enrich the meaning of 
the word ‘‘roared’’ and could conceivably contribute to 
the motivation of the child’s reading activities. 


4. Improvement in psychological well-being: Again con- 
clusive experimental evidence is lacking. Nevertheless, 
consider the deaf child at a ball game. A thrilling play 
is made on the diamond which evokes a spontaneous out- 
burst of yelling from the crowd. The child sees the hands 
clap and wave, the spectators rise from their seats, the 
mouths wide open, but he has not caught the emotional im- 
pact of the moment because its basic richness lies in the 
yelling of the crowd—an auditory appeal. Even the 
‘‘bumpety-bump’’ of the yelling, if it could be perceived 
through a hearing aid, would have made the child a richer 
sharer in the experience. ‘‘Hearing’’ on this primitive 
level, as Ramsdell** has pointed out, can relieve the feel- 
ing of isolation from the outside world which character- 
izes many deaf people. 


Not to be overlooked are the aesthetic appreciations 
which result from exposure to the rhythm of music. One 
needs only to observe the pleasure which deaf children, 
who have been trained to appreciate rhythmic cadences, de- 
rive from dancing. 


It is likely that the future will reveal additional values 
to be derived from the use of hearing aids but we feel that 
our own statement of objectives-within-reach is sufficient 
to justify a liberal interpretation of the word ‘‘function- 
al’’. Furthermore, the implications of research must be 
viewed in the light of these objectives, since we must be 
cautious of extravagant claims adduced to hearing aids. 
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Tue AupiTorY AREA 


Of prime significance, particularly for profoundly deaf 
children, is the area which is available for ‘‘hearing”’ 
which we shall refer to as the auditory area. The latter 
might be likened to a building with the foundation repre- 
sented by the thresholds of acuity, the in-between stories 
corresponding to levels of equal loudness and the roof re- 
presented by tolerance limits. We are all familiar with the 
traditional threshold of acuity but we should also recognize 
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Fig. 1. The Area of Audible Tones is bounded below and to the 
right and left by the Threshold of Hearing. Below this curve tones 
are inaudible, The average threshold of hearing (zero hearing loss 
on the 2 A audiometer) lies considerably above the best threshold. To 
the left at high intensities the auditory area is not clearly bounded 
as hearing merges into the sense of vibration. Above, the area is 
bounded practically by the successive thresholds of Discomfort, 
Tickle, and Pain. These thresholds have been carefully studied only 
over the middle range of frequencies, and the broken portions of 
the curves are quite uncertain. Above the threshold of pain sounds 
are still audible, and very loud, but auditory fatigue (and/or in- 
jury) becomes more and more rapid. The scale of sound pressures 
refers to pressures measured in the ear under the receiver of an 
audiometer or hearing aid. (The points on the average threshold 
curve at 4096 and 8192 cycles per second represent measurements 
just under the receiver, while the best thresholds were measured at 
the eardrum. The difference is important at high frequencies and 
accounts for the lack of parallelism of the two curves at and 
above 4096 cycles per second.) (After Davis see reference 19, 
Chap. IT) 
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that it is difficult to predict from a threshold of acuity 
measure how the impaired ear will function in a supra- 
threshold acoustic environment. The study of Silverman, 
Lane and Harrison™* sought to describe the upper intensity 
limits of human hearing for both normal and impaired 
ears in order to determine the maximum desirable acoustic 
output of hearing aids. If it could be demonstrated that 
the upper intensity limits or tolerance limits were higher 
than previously supposed, instruments could be designed 
with a higher level of maximum undistorted acoustic out- 
put and thereby the auditory range of usefulness could be 
increased materially. 


In Fig. 1 with its accompanying explanation we see the 
auditory map for normals bounded at its upper portion 
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Fig. 2. Reduced auditory area in pure conductive hearing loss. 
This diagram represents hearing loss of 50 decibels at all frequen- 
cies, a so-called ‘‘flat’’ loss, produced by a purely conductive 
lesion. The case is theoretical, as such as severe conductive hearing 
loss is rarely perfectly flat, and there is usually some high-tone 
nerve deafness associated with it. The equal-loudness is almost up 
to the threshold of tickle, Nothing sounds very loud. The high equal- 
loudness contours have been elevated above the thresholds of tickle 
and pain. (After Davis see reference 19, Chap. II) 
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by the three successive thresholds of tolerance as deter- 
mined by Silverman, Lane and Harrison. 

In Fig. 2 we see the auditory area severely reduced in 
size because a major portion of it is rendered useless by 
deafness. It is therefore our task, in designing hearing 
aids for children in schools for the deaf where the area 
available for hearing is likely to be less than shown in 
Fig. 2 to direct sound into the area between the threshold 
as shown by the audiometer and the threshold of discom- 
fort. In other words, the sound must be intense enough to 
be perceived in some form and not so intense that the 
child ‘‘can’t take it.’’ For some children this area may be 
as little, or less than, 10 decibels. 

In their experiments Silverman, Lane and Harrison” 
also showed that exposure to relatively high intensity 
stimuli elevated the threshold of tolerance with only a small 
transient rise in the threshold of acuity. Fig. 3 shows a 
typical pattern of rise in tolerance thresholds. This is im- 
portant because the high level of tolerance thresholds 
reached experimentally suggests that there is an approach- 
able and potentially useful portion of the auditory area be- 
yond the range of present audiometry. Consequently, some 
individuals who have been termed ‘‘totally deaf’’ as a re- 
sult of audiometric tests might be reached by auditory 
stimulation through properly designed apparatus. It also 
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Fig. 3 Articulation functions for Spondee and P. B. tests 
(See reference 14) 
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follows that auditory training should be directed toward 
elevating the tolerance thresholds. The experiments showed 
that 130 decibels appears to be the greatest useful maxi- 
mum output of a hearing aid. This figure agrees closely 
with the Wegel’s*® study and that of Davis” et al. 

Advances in design of earphones have made possible the 
delivery to the listener’s ear of undistorted high intensity 
auditory stimuli. At the Electro-Acoustie Laboratories’ 
of Harvard University it was found that PDR-10 ear- 
phones were capable of delivering instantaneous peaks of 
pressure such as occur in speech at levels of at least 155 
decibels instantaneous sound pressure (ri 0.0002 dynes/em’) 
into a 6 ce coupler. The power required for such sound 
pressure was about 6 watts. 


In order to achieve the maximum operating range of in- 
strument without exceeding desirable limits Davis et al 
suggest the use of compression amplification which is equi- 
valent to an instantaneous automatic volume ‘control. 
Davis’® says, ‘‘The strong sound waves themselves reduce 
the gain of the amplifier.’’* Although compression ampli- 
fication is not at present employed in wearable hearing aids, 
it has already been incorporated in group hearing aids 
designed by Harrison’? at Central Institute for the Deaf 
which are now being given experimental trial at the Insti- 
tute and at Clarke School. (Another method of limiting 
the output of a hearing aid called ‘‘peak clipping’’ and its 
effect on speech is described in a general way by Davis’® 
and in greater detail by Licklider??.) 


FREQUENCY RESPONSE AND RANGE 


The kind or ‘‘quality’’ of sound delivered to the ear is 
likely to be a function of the frequency response of the 
instrument Experiments at Harvard University** question 
the wisdom of the classical concept of ‘‘mirroring’’ the 
audiogram through precise selective amplification of de- 
ficient frequencies. These studies show that the best fre- 
quency response is a moderate high tone emphasis of from 
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4 to 6 decibels per octave over the range from 300 to 4000 
eps with provision for sharp cut-offs above and below this 
range. It is also desirable to have a uniform response avail- 
able on the instrument. This finding is in substantial agree- 
ment with the results of the investigation carried out by 
the Committee on Electro-Acousties of the Medical Research 
Council in Great Britain.** The British committee sug- 
gested a general characteristic which shows a low frequency 
cut-off at 750 eps with a flat curve to 4000 eps and an option 
available through the use of a tone control of a uniformly 
rising characteristic starting at 750 eps. The slight dif- 
ferences in findings may be due to minor differences in 
validating tests. 

Fletcher’* also suggests that the 4 to 6 db per octave rise 
is desirable on the kinds of audiograms which are usually 
encountered. Hudgins* et al indicate that all types of hard- 
of-hearing subjects give a better performance with a sys- 
tem that provides them with adequate gain and a relatively 
broad, flat (high fidelity) frequency response. 

Advances in design of earphones have also incorporated 
wide range frequency response. Fig. 4 shows the frequency 
response of a typical earphone used in the instrument de- 
signed by Harrison”®. 


Frequency in ase per second 
Fig. 4 Response of typical earphone in group hearing aid 
(See reference 14) 


EVALUATION OF HEARING Aips AND AUDITORY TRAINING 
Principles and methods of evaluating the performance 
of hearing aids have been described by Davis** et al, Car- 


Thompson?’, Silverman”’, the British group?*, and 
others. In general, these workers agree that the use of 
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speech tests is the most adequate approach to the evalua- 
tion of hearing aids and that, in addition to threshold 
shift it is well to investigate the performance of the in- 
strument with respect to tolerability, intelligibility and, in 
certain cases, its performance in noisy surroundings. De- 
spite the many tests suggested, Thompson’ still feels that 
when one considers the psychological aspects involved, the 
selection of a hearing aid is ‘‘a complex operation that re- 
quires excellent equipment and experienced personnel.’’ 
Articulation (speech reception) tests have attained a re- 
markably high degree of refinement. Hudgins*® et al have 
described the development of the Spondee tests for measur- 
ing the threshold of acuity for speech and Egan*® has de- 
veloped tests (Phonetically Balanced Word Lists) for the 
discrimination of speech. It has been necessary to develop 
two types of articulation tests, the one to test the capacity 
of the listener to hear faint sounds (acuity), the other to 
test the capacity of the listener to distinguish among many 
sounds, for example, ‘‘sin’’ from ‘‘thin”’ (discrimination). 
Carhart*, in stressing the concept of discrimination, points 
out that ‘‘the mere fact that a sound is audible does not 
ensure that it will be recognized accurately.’’ Articulation 
functions for the Spondee and P.B. Tests are shown in 
Fig. 5. Note that we measure discrimination over a wide 
range of intensities. Walsh and Silverman*? have shown 
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that tests of discrimination can be used for diagnostic pur- 
poses and to assess the listeners, social adequacy for hear- 
ing. Davis’® has elaborated this concept and has shown 
how, in a simplified manner, acuity and discrimination 
tests can be combined to arrive at an index of social ade- 
quacy. 

The tests referred to above, however valuable they may 
be, are obviously not suited in their present form to 
evaluate hearing aids on the type of children with whom 
we are concerned in this discussion. They presuppose a 
measure of familiarity, auditory and otherwise, with the 
test items. However, Hudgins**, Olsen*® and others are 
making progress in modifying existing tests to make them 
adaptable for use with the type of child likely to be 
found in a school for the deaf. 

However, of greater long range importance to the edu- 
eator of the deaf than the on-the-spot evaluation of hear- 
ing aids, is the question of evaluation of their use over a 
reasonable period of time. In other words, we want to know 
to what extent the use of hearing aids (auditory training) 
contributes to the attainment of the objectives set out 
above. Viewed broadly, the problem is one of establishing 
reliable and valid techniques for evaluating progress in 
the education of the child by any means or combination 
of means, be it auditory training, visible speech or tactile 
and kinaesthetice appreciation, etc. The need here is critical, 
since much of our ‘‘evaluation’’ is rooted in an emotional 
affinity for a particular method, usually the one we learn 
while in professional training. This is natural. Never- 
theless, although intelligent introspection and hit-and-miss 
empiricism do have a place and have generally been the 
only paths open to us, we must raise our sights to more 
objective techniques of measuring if we are to make opti- 
mum use of the new (and the old, if you please) tools 
‘which research and development have placed at our dis- 
posal. 


In our statement of objectives we alluded to some prom- 
ising attempts to quantify validly progress in speech and 
lip reading through auditory training. Silverman® has 
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indicated, nevertheless, that ‘‘evaluative techniques used 
periodically to measure speech progress and to determine 
individual speech idfficulties have not yet attained the 
degree of objectivity comparable to that achieved by meas- 
uring and diagnostic instruments in the subject matter 
and skill fields.’? In the same paper he views critically 
various ‘‘auditor’’ techniques now in use. 

There has been a great deal of promising activity in the 
field of evaluation of progress in lip reading. Motion pic- 
tures have been used by Mason*’, Utley**, Heiders®® and 
Reid*’, and E. Johnson’? employed sentences comparable 
to those used by Day, Fusfeld and Pintner.*? Although 
such variables as degree of hearing loss, time of onset of 
impaired hearing, language ability of the lip reader, stand- 
ardization of test materials and test conditions, and the 
mental ability of the lip reader still plague the test fram- 
ers in varying degrees, the outlook for progress is good. 


Of course, we must also come to grips with the equally 
challenging problems of evaluating the progress which 
auditory training contributes to academic advancement 
and to psychological well-being. We have very little con- 
trolled experimentation in these areas. O’Connor*’, how- 
ever, suggests that auditory training can ‘‘accelerate the 
pupils’ educational program markedly.’’ Gates and Kush- 
ner,** in their study of factors influencing the decision 
of hard-of-hearing children to wear hearing aids suggest 
promising techniques for relating use of hearing aids to 
physical, mental, personality, home environment, social, 
school and vocational factors. 

Cooperative long range investigations concerned with 
the design, construction, use and evaluation of group hear- 
ing aids are now in progress at Central Institute for the 
Deaf and Clarke School for the Deaf under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Research Council. Two instruments 
embodying the most advanced principles of electro-acoustic 
engineering have been constructed. One has been installed 
at Central Institute, the other at Clarke School. The details 
of construction and design are described by Harrison?® 
At present the research is concerned with such questions 
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as microphone placement and pick-up pattern, the value 
of filters for low frequencies, compression amplification, 
the use of fitted ear molds, degree and kind of acoustic 
treatment of classrooms, the use of the hearing aid as a 
speech audiometer. In addition, the problems of ease of 
maintenance and elimination of relatively unnecessary 
features to reduce cost are being considered. From what 
we have said previously, it is obvious that the research 
deals also with the development of techniques for mea- 
suring among other things improvement in speech and lip 
reading. 

It is appropriate to conclude this review by venturing 
the judgment that the recent intensification of interest in 
the broad problems of deafness occasioned by war-inspired 
research and clinical programs, by advances in otological 
surgery, by improvements in electro-acoustic instrumenta- 
tion, by increased interest of workers in peripheral fields 
and by heightened community (and in turn governmental 
and organized private agency) awareness, augurs well for 
the education of the deaf. 
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MISLEADING INFORMATION CONCERNING 
THE DEAF 


WituiaM J. McCuurg, M.A. 
Principal, Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D.C. 


A™ of us are aware of the amount of misleading infor- 
mation concerning the deaf which has been appearing 
in print recently. However, not nearly enough of us have 
been doing much to counteract the often false information 
contained in many of these articles. We take no steps to 
give the public an opportunity to read authentic articles 
about the deaf and the problems met in educating the deaf. 

I believe that false or misleading information which 
appears on a national scale should be answered on a 
national scale, and who ean do that better than the Con- 
ference of Executives, or a committee chosen by the Con- 
ference? If the Conference would do this, and if each 
superintendent would attempt to correct the misinfor- 
mation in his area, we would be making considerable 
progress toward giving a truer picture and an under- 
standing of the education of the deaf. 

Some of this misinformation is, of course, the result of 
pure ignora7ice, some articles are the result of carelessness 
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or short-sightedness, while other articles are in my opinion, 


deliberate attempts to give erroneous information. 

Several leading national magazines have had feature 
writers on our campus in Washington recently. Most of 
these writers have gone away much wiser in regard to the 
deaf, but they have not written their stories, because we 
have made no sensational nor spectacular claims about 
either methods or results. The writers are amazed to hear 
our pre-school children speak, to see them read the lips 
or use a hearing aid, but when we tell them similar work 
is being done in schools for the deaf all over the country, 
they are disappointed. Our news value is gone. 

Still, last spring when some child in the mid-West 
was reported to have regained his hearing during an 
airplane ride, all of the Washington papers carried the 
story, and several parents of Kendall School children 
asked if they should try that on their children. 

Also, I recently read an article telling how a nine-year 
old girl, deaf from birth, (the paper does not say hard of 
hearing) came from under the ether after a tonsilectomy 
and said, ‘‘I am not deaf any more.’’ The papers want 
the unusual. 

Many articles written or instigated by hearing aid 
companies are misleading to parents of deaf children, as 
well as to the general public. They give rise to false hopes 
that often result in later disappointment. We can all recall 
many such articles. One of them, ‘‘Deaf Children Hear 
for the First Time’’, was in the May issue of Look Maga- 
zine. The implication of the whole article was that by 
using the hearing aids given to them by a kind-hearted 
gentleman shown in one of the pictures, twelve little deaf 
children had been immediately removed from the ‘‘ab- 
normal world of the deaf.’’ No hint is given that the 
ehildren must have been hard of hearing, or that the 
school must have spent many months, or even years of 
pains-taking auricular work, if those children were really 
hearing and understanding. Above all, no mention was 
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made of the fact that the magnanimous gentleman, who 
was responsible for the hearing aids so prominently shown 


in each picture, was the president of a large hearing aid 
company. An article of a similar type appeared in the 
April 11, 1948 issue of Parade, one of the large Sunday 
supplements. Under the title, ‘‘Aid for Deaf Children’’ 
was an article about a hearing conservation center, an 
article which dealt almost exclusively with the hard of 
hearing. One particular statement, and I quote, ‘‘exiling 
children with defective hearing to special schools where 
they grow up with the feeling that they are social outcasts, 
and where they are sometimes taught a monstrous sign 
language’’ must have caused many people to wonder. Is 
a deaf child attending a school for the deaf an outcast or 
in exile, any more than is a hearing child who attends a 
private or military school? We are all eager to see those 
deaf children, who can make satisfactory educational 
and social adjustments, return to the public schools, but 
we do not like to feel that those who need a school for the 
deaf are being exiled to an educational Siberia. Nor do we 
like it said that we teach a ‘‘monstrous sign language.”’ 
For psychological reasons we do not all punish children 
for using signs. However, we do our best to teach them to 
speak and not to sign, although we know the vast majority 
of the adult deaf, from both oral and combined schools, 
are going to find more complete social satisfaction and 
adjustment among the deaf where they will not be en- 
tirely oral. 

The director of that hearing conservation center told 
me that the reporters and photographers were sent by 
hearing aid manufacturers, and that after he had seen 
proofs of the article, he and his university spent more 
than $100.00 trying unsuccessfully to change parts of 
.the story. Still damage was done. 

Another article appeared in the National Hearing Aid 
Journal, published by the hearing-aid companies and stated 
that the deaf were morose, sullen, and unhappy. As a result 
of this, suicides among the deaf were more common than 
among the general population. If there has been a scientific 
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study to prove this, I have not heard of it. The implication 
was, that a hearing aid would lessen the likelihood of sui- 
cide in cases of deafness. 


No wouder the following statement appeared in the 
August, 1948 issue of Hark, published monthly by one 
hearing aid company. ‘‘Publicity about the industry, on 
the whole, for the last year has been favorable. The ex- 
ception is the Mercury magazine article. To offset that, 
there was ‘Cotton in my Ears’ by Frances Warfield, an 
article in Look magazine recently, and previous to that 
an article in Colliers.’’ 

The Mercury article, which Hark criticized, was one 
suggesting that prospective buyers of a hearing aid should 
not accept all of the salesman’s claims, but should consult 
an otologist and should insist on trying out the aid under all 
conditions for a reasonable period of time before buying 
it. 

As harmful as some of the above articles may be, more 
harm is probably done to our whole profession by the 
exaggerated claims made by some schools at the expense 
of others. As I said earlier, it is difficult to get much 
publicity by sticking to facts. Inaccuracies and exaggera- 
tions sound much better to reporters. They also serve to 
eall unjustified attention to a particular school by making 
that school appear to be decades ahead of the other 
plodders. No one objects to legitimate publicity. Goodness 
knows we need it. 


We are engaged in a profession, the problems of which 
are but little known to the general public, or even to the 
parents of deaf children. When one school, or a few 
schools claim in print, that they have new methods and 
new techniques which achieve results far superior to those 
achieved in other schools; when they claim to educate 
children so that no one can tell they are deaf; these articles 
are making false claims that cause misunderstanding 
among the general population and cause eventual bitter 
disappointment to the parents of many deaf children. 
Moreover, the articles reflect on schools which are going 
along doing an excellent job of educating deaf children, 
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but refraining from making extravagant and misleading 
claims. 

I would like to quote from an article which appeared in 
a large metropolitan newspaper on August 24, 1948 


‘*When the teacher speaks, these kiddies can’t hear her and 
they can’t answer either, for most are mute. 

‘Tragic, yes, at one time, before —(school)— came into be- 
ing, and most deaf mute children were considered an education- 
al and social loss. 

‘*Today, thanks to the pioneering work of —(school)—, 
hundreds of deaf mute and hard of hearing children in — 
(city)— are taught to hear and speak. 

‘*On September 7, the —(school)— will observe the fortieth 
anniversary of its founding—forty years in which the deaf have 
been made to hear and the speechless to speak.’’ 

to all others in educating the deaf child, we would all be 
climbing on the bandwagon with thankful hearts. The 
truth is that instead of achieving normalcy, we are still 
falling short in our attempts to give the average deaf child 
ordinary language and reading ability. 

In an article published during the 1890’s, Dr. E .M. 
Gallaudet said he would not be surprised any day to see a 
deaf mute opera singer, so extravagant were some of the 
claims about the ‘‘newer method.’’ They were easily able 
to teach these people so that no one could tell they were 
deaf. He then points out that the newer method origin- 
ated in the 18th century, at about the same time as all 
other methods. 


We all know of many deaf people with excellent speech 
and lip-reading ability. They have come in about equal 
proportions from combined schools and oral schools, from 
private, denominational and state residential schools, as 
well as from day schools. We also know of many poor lip- 
readers and many with poor speech. Most of them have 
come from the same schools from which those with good 
speech and good lip-reading ability have come. 

We are in the most difficult educational field imaginable, 
with the possible exception of the deaf-blind. We have all 
of the problems with which we can cope, and then some. 
It is difficult to maintain harmony and to make progress 
all along the line when some schools are prone to rush into 
print with untruthful and misleading articles at the ex- 
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pense of many other schools which do equally good work. 

The sane and sensible thing to do is to inform the pub- 
lic fully of the great difficulties encounterd in our field, 
and to tell them what results can reasonably be expected. If 
we, the Conference of Executives, as a group, adopt this 
policy, and also as a group act to correct the false and mis- 
leading information which appears in print, I feel that we 
will be going a long way toward giving the general public 
a truer understanding of the problems in our field and in 
making them aware of the generally successfull work we 
are all doing. 


Members Present at the Regular Meeting 


of the Conference of Executives 
Faribault, Minn., Oct., 1948 
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The Land of Tomorrow 


GrorcEe Morris McCuurz, S8r., D. Litt., D. Ped. * 
Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky 


Matthew Arnold, speaking of his school days at Oxford, 
wrote, when he was a gray-haired man, ‘‘ Voices were in the 
air there which haunt my memory still.’’ And this afternoon 
the air is full of voices for me,—voices of great leaders and 
teachers who wrought here in the long ago and made this 
school great. The shades of men I knew in their splendid 
prime, Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, founder and first 
President of this College, Dr. Edward Allen and A. B. 
Fay, Dr. Amos G. Draper, Dr. Charles R. Ely, Dr. John B. 
Hotchkiss and others rise before me and seem to give me 
greeting, for we were co-workers in the education of the 
deaf in the old days and they were my friends, leal and 
true. They are part of the history and tradition, the warp 
and woof of Gallaudet, and it was in large measure their 
toilsome yesterdays that bought for you your confident 
tomorrows. 

But though so many loved and trusted leaders of the 
past are gone, others have taken places and the good work 
goes on. Two or three educators of the older day, though 
now retired, are still to be seen on the Green, at times. It 
has been a pleasure to meet again that old time friend, 
scholar, gentleman, Professor Herbert E. Day. 

And I salute that distinguished educator, Dr. Percival 


* Dr. GEorGE Morris McCuvre, for fifty years a member of the 
faculty of the Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky, and 
one of the foremost deaf writers in the United States, was given the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Pedagogy at the Commencement excr- 
cises of Gallaudet College, Saturday, May 28, 1949. The degree was 
given by the Chief Justice of the United “States, Fred M. Vinson, an 
old friend of Dr. McClure and his family. Chief Justice Vinson said 
that the Bible with which he was sworn into the Supreme Court was a 
wedding gift from Dr. McClure’s brother. Dr. McClure gave his ad- 
dress in the language of signs which was interpreted by his grand- 
son, William J. McClure, Director of Teacher Training at Gallaudet 
College and Principal of The Kendall School. Both William J. Me- 
Clure and his father, William C. McClure, were graduated from the 
Gallaudet College Normal Training Department. Dr. McClure re- 
ceived his honorary degree of Doctor of Literature from Centre Col- 
lege in Danville, Kentucky. 
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Hall who guided the College through so many difficult years 
with wisdom and ability. 

I greet still another friend whose presence lends dis- 
tinction to Kendall Green, and whose work has helped make 
this school great,—Doctor Elizabeth Peet. 


And I am gratified to meet the strong young President 
of to-day whose inspiring leadership promises increased 
prestige and larger usefulness for the College, Dr. Leonard 
M. Elstad. 


It is many a year since I attended my first Commencement 
at a famous Southern College where a white-haired soldier, 
jurist, statesman told the graduates he wished he could step- 
down among them, a youth of twenty, with life before him, 
free to take the shining road leading on to fame, fortune, 
and the Garden of the Hesperides. 


He put into words a thought many a Commencement 
visitor has, though may not express,—the yearning for an 
opportunity to go back to the forks of the road to undo the 
mistakes of yesterday and to recover lost ideals. But there 
is no returning. 


You are fortunate in that the opportunity to choose your 
way of life is still yours. The question confronting you 
to-day is What do you desire of life? The query starts 
some young people to thinking of what they can get out of 
their future,—fame? fortune? power? pleasure?, all gifts 
desired by many, though not the best. That is a heart- 
warming story that tells of the young King, who when of- 
fered whatever he might wish for put self aside and chose 
the gift of Wisdom,—not for his own glorification but in 
order that he might be of service to others. And all the 
desirable gifts he might have asked for but did not, were 
added unto him. Do not be too much concerned with what 
you ean get out of life; it is just as important—even more 
so to the soul’s health,—to think and plan for what you can 
give in the way of helpful service to those about you. Do 
not fear that your service will go unrewarded for, as 
Samuel Shallenbarger points out in one of his recent books 
‘*Life, in an odd fashion, does not permit a man to give 
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something for nothing, but insists on repaying him, un- 
expectedly and often richly.”’ 

This is the Commencement season, and in every section 
of the Nation the schools of higher learning are sending out 
young people with trained minds, ready to take their place 
in the ranks of the Nation’s workers. It is heartening to 
those now bearing the burdens to receive such splendid 
reinforcements of potential leaders. Colleges are, in the 
main, very much alike; some are larger and more famous, 
some are richer and therefore able to offer superior ad- 
vantages over others. But each school, in time, usually 
becomes noted for excellence of its work in some parti- 
cular field. What exceptional excellence may Gallaudet 
claim ? 

Gallaudet is doing a special type of work; it is like no 
other College in this country, or indeed, in the world. It is 
one of the smaller Colleges, but the test of a school’s excel- 
lence is not size but the quality of the instruction afforded, 
and how well it prepares its students for life. A school is 
justly proud when it can point to individuals occupying 
high stations and claim them as its sons or daughters, but 
as Mr. Justice Brewer pointed out in his address at the 
200th Anniversary of Yale: ‘‘It is a far higher honor for an 
institution in these United States of America to be able to 
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say ‘I have trained my graduates for good citizenship’. 


In a Republic, such as ours, good citizenship requires 
that not only should a man obey the law, pay his taxes for 
the support of the Government, observe the Golden Rule in 
his conduct toward his neighbor, but also that he should do 
his part toward keeping the machinery of Government 
functioning at its best. It is not enough to proclaim that 
he is in favor of honesty and efficiency in the conduct of 
public affairs, he should make it his business to help bring 
this about. In the last National election scarcely more than 
one-half the people entitled to vote performed this civic 
duty. And, in all-too-many cases it was the members of the 
better educated classes,—the ones who should have set the 
example of good citizenship, who were the worst offenders. 
Education, high station, positions of leadership impose civic 
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obligations none should dare neglect to fulfill. The aver- 
age American has never been quite able to understand why 
Thomas Jefferson, after writing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence went home to his Virginia estate, and neither in 
camp nor legislative hall put up a fight for the principles 
he so ably championed in the Magna Carta of Ameri- 
can liberties. No wonder General Washington, from his 
camp at Valley Forge was moved to exclaim,‘‘ Where is 
Jefferson ?’—such characters must not slumber nor sleep 
at home in such times of pressing danger.’’ 

Here lies the special excellence of Gallaudet; she trains 
her graduates for good citizenship. The College is a little 
world to itself where members of the staff and the under- 
graduates live on the same campus, and the usual relations 
of instructor and student obtain but for a few hours of the 
twenty-four. The rest of the time they meet as friends, 
comrades, elder brothers and sisters of one big family. As 
an outstanding graduate recently expressed it, ‘‘These 
experiences are one of the ways by which Gallaudet ranks 
supreme. The faculty taught all of a man, and around the 
clock; we learned from them by watching them work and 
live.”’ 

Of such a situation is born ideal conditions for character 
building. On the wall of New College, Oxford, William of 
Wykeham, its builder inscribed ‘‘Manners makyth man.’’ 
But certainly he had in mind a way of life, a moulding of 
character, the instilling of high ideals, as well as the practice 
of courtesy. This inscription might very well be engraved 
on the wall of Gallaudet, also, for the manner of life that 
obtains here indeed ‘‘makyth man’’—and woman, at their 
best. 


You have a right to be proud of the Diploma you receive 
to-day, for it represents years of hard work and self-denial. 


_ But the occasion calls for something of humility also,— 


you are stepping from a small school into an infinitely 
larger one, the School of Life, in which your status is that 
of Freshmen, and Freshmen as you probably learned the 
hard way in years past, are expected to be humble. Leader- 
ship usually goes to the better trained, better educated in- 
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dividuals, but the one cast in the role of leader should 
never under-estimate those with whom he is associated. l 
was standing with a friend one day when a couple of color- 
ed washer-women passed, deep in a resentful discussion of 
‘‘the boss’’ who had evidently underestimated them. One 
of them was heard to say ‘‘I’se may look like a fool, but I’se 
ain’t nobody’s fool.’’ Don’t step on any corns, needlessly, 
for amour propre is universal. There is a little story that 
conveys a useful hint, in this connection. 

While Solomon was building the Temple he quite often 
gathered his workmen, from the highest to the lowest, about 
him and laying aside his Kingly robes sat down among 
them proclaiming ‘‘We be fellow workmen, no more, no 
less.’’ And the Temple rose swifty, with every man giving 
willingly of his best. 

It is usual for merchants, at the beginning of the year to 
take stock of their business to find out what are their assets 
and liabilities. Perhaps it would be a good idea for you to 
take a leaf from this practice; Sit down and take stock of 
yourselves to discover if there are ways in which you can 
eliminate some unprofitable practices and improve on 
others. One searching question you should ask yourselves 
is whether your way of life,—in other words, your char- 
acter,—is all that it should be. Some young people start 
life with money, friends, influence, behind them; others, 
perhaps, have brains, personality, good looks, all assets to 
be coveted, but the finest asset a young man or woman can 
have is character. 


That great educator and leader, Dr. William Kavanaugh 
Argo once wrote to one of his students: 

‘*As I grow older I am placing greater stress than ever upon 
character, for the simple reason I am finding out that on it depends 
everything, absolutely.’’ 

The great character builder is the Bible,—whosoever 
reads, and heeds its teaching can scarcely go wrong. Years 
ago in my old home town a young lawyer wed the village 
belle. Among the wedding gifts was a Bible from a friend, 
on the fly-leaf was written ‘‘Compass and Chart for the 
Voyage.’” A quarter of a century or so later the lawyer 
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was sworn in as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States of America, with his hand resting on 
this same Bible. The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia was present and noted the 
inscription. He begged permission to add a line and wrote, 
in effect, ‘‘Compass and Chart have proved faithful 
guides.’’ And you, likewise, could not find a safer guide for 
the voyage before you. 

Three of the most desirable of human possessions are 
listed in the Bill of Rights as the rights to Life, Liberty, 
and the Pursuit of Happiness. But the first two count for 
little if the last be absent,—witness Macbeth’s desolate 
ery ‘‘I ’gin to be a-weary 0’ the sun’’ when happiness was 
lost. In youth we promise our heart Thou shalt be happy, 
but there is no magic by which we can make this blessing 
our own. One of the chief sources of happiness is found 
in the possession of friends, and the time to make these is 
in youth.,—not a multitude perhaps, but the few whom 
we admit to the inner sanctuary. It is indeed a lonely 
life when one has no friend with whom he can share the 
inmost secrets of the heart. And the friend, onee found, 
remember Dr. Samuel Johnson’s warning, ‘‘It should be 
one of the chief concerns of a man’s life to keep his friend- 
ships in good repair.’’ 

Every normal human being covets a competence against 
the day when he will no longer be able to work. From the 
time of the Creation down there have been Nations and 
individuals who have tried to get rich the easy way,—by 
force or fraud at the expense of others, and there are still 
plenty of people who try to take short cuts to wealth, but 
the wisdom of the ages teaches that the best way to 
make a dollar is the honest way,—To earn it. I am reminded 
of what Horace Greeley once wrote: ‘‘The darkest hour in 
a man’s life is that in which he sits down to plan how to 
- make a dollar without earning it.’’ The six percent method- 
saving and self-denial—is slow, but it permits a man to live 
on good terms with himself, and after all a man’s dearest 
possession is his self-respect. 


We pray that Life will be good to us, hoping the usual 
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sorrows and troubles we see all about us will pass us by. 
But a wiser prayer would be for strength to meet whatever 
ills life may send. It is too much sun that makes Sahara; 
earth’s loveliest spots are found where sun and rain alter- 
nate. The Lord tests His people in order to discover of what 
fibre their character is made,—‘‘If thou faint in the day 
of adversity thy strength is small.’’ 


Winston Churchill has told in moving phrase of Britain’s 
finest hour,—her allies beaten, her own armies defeated, 
her cities strafed night after night until there seemed no- 
thing left for her people but surrender or destruction. It 
was then that the soul of the Nation rose grandly to meet the 
challenge, and through miracles of courage, of effort, of 
endurance she snatched victory from defeat. And your own 
finest hour may well be that in which you face some great 
crisis of life with a stout heart and resolute soul. It 
was during the dark days of our recent war that many a 
social butterfly, many a trifling playboy found their souls 
and were rescued from the reproach of useless, unlovely 
lives. 


You take your place in the ranks of the active workers 
at a tense moment in history, for black clouds hover over 
the world and the air is filled today with fear, anger, strife, 
and even the threat of war,—a war that would spell ruin 
to Nations and endanger civilization itself. I trust that 
your years in the shadow of the National Capitol have 
taught you patriotism and that you go away loyal, one- 
hundred per cent Americans. Take your loyalty with you 
into all the relations of life for it is one of the finest of the 
virtues, and pray your Good Angel to keep you from the 
sin, the shame of disloyalty to friends, to employers, to 
your country. 

To-day you step out to join the ranks of the world’s 
workers. I have a feeling that Society is fortunate in the 
character of recruits it is receiving. So many of those called 
upon to do the world’s work bring to the task no skill, no 
willingness, or a complaining, shirking spirit with the 
result that the work is ill-done. But you bring something 
the world needs,—the trained eye, the skilled hand, and 
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the educated brain, besdies youth, health, hope and, I trust, 
ambition. You should go far with such assets, provided you 
bring also industry and character. Enter into your Land 
of Tomorrow and possess it; it is a good land filled with 
enchanting possibilities. Go forward boldly and confidently, 
taking with you the lessons in courage, honor, truth taught 
here, and keeping eyes on the standard set by the many 
splendid men and women who have gone out from this 
College before you, and have brought honor to it by the 
way they have ‘‘played the game.”’ 

And in .loing this there is a chance that you, too, may 
add new laurels to the chaplet that adorns the brow of your 
Alma Mater, and write your own names high and fair 
in the roll of those whom she delights to honor. 


The Evolutionary Process of Methods of 
Teaching Language to the Deaf 
with a Survey of the Methods 
Now Employed, II* 


8S. Neuson, M.A. 
Yale University, School of Nursing 


A Survey of the Methods Employed in American Schools 
for the Deaf at the Present Time 


Cuapter I 
THE Score OF THE SURVEY 

mn having considered what information would be nec- 

essary and valuable in this study, three questions were 
formulated. Together with a brief explanation of the nature 
and purpose of the study, these formed a questionnaire, a 
copy of which was sent to schools for the deaf. A repro- 
duction of the questionnaire ensues: 


In connection with a study I am making as a member of the Nor- 
mal Department of Gallaudet College, I am seeking certain data re- 
lating to the methods of teaching language to the deaf, as for exam- 
ple, the Fitzgerald or the Five Slate Method. 

For this purpose, would it be possible to obtain the following in- 
formation concering your school from either your office or your aca- 
demic principal? 

a. What method or methods of teaching language is employed in 

the classroom work? 

b. How long has this plan been so employed? 

c. Are the school officials satisfied with both the plan and the re- 

sults obtained? 

I shall be grateful to you for your advice on the above subjects, 
for I am sure that it will be of assistance to us in our study of this 
important problem in the education of the deaf. 


Listed in the January, 1947, issue of the AMERICAN AN- 
NALS OF THE Dear’ were 65 residential schools, 119 day 
schools, and 22 private and denominational schools in the 
United States. In Canada there were 10 schools listed, thus 


* Part I of this article was published in the ANNALS for May, 
1949 (Vol. 94, No. 3), pp. 230-294. 

1 A Tabulation of Schools for the Deaf, AMERICAN ANNALS OF 
THE Dear, 92:8-10, 19-22, 24-26, 28, January, 1947 
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making a total of 216 schools in America. Questionnaire 
letters were sent to the superintendent, principal, or head 
official of each one of these schools. 

Through follow-up letters, replies were received from 50 
residential schools, 62 day schools, 12 private and denomina- 
tional schools, and 8 Canadian schools, thus aggregating a 
total of 132 answers. The larger percentage of replies was 
received from the Canadian and residential schools. Eighty 
percent of the schools in Canada sent replies, 79.6% of the 
state residential schools were heard from, 51.2% of the day 
schools answered, and 54.5% of the private and denomina- 
tional schools answered. The total percentage of all the 
schools answering was 61.1%. This high return gives as- 
surance of reliable data. Since these data were from a con- 
siderable number of typical schools, it was possible to 
determine the present-day trends of thought in the subject 
of teaching language to the deaf. The chief source of error 
suggesting itself in this study is the reliability of answers 
to the question of the length of time specific methods have 
been employed. Of necessity, discrepancies arise owing to 
the tremendous turnover of school personnel, thus making 
it difficult to obtain accurate information along this line. 
Another limitation of the study is the fragmentary or 
vague answers given in some cases as to the feeling of 
whether or not a method or the results therefrom were sat- 
isfactory. 


Of the schools participating in the survey, interest and 
enthusiasm in the problem of language teaching was mani- 
fested in their letters. The writer acknowledges this spirit 
of cooperation without which this study could not have 
been made. 

Many respondents, rather than giving categorical ans- 
wers, qualified and explained their thoughts and ideas, and 
gave detailed information concerning the language proce- 
' dure followed in their schools. These volunteered data have 
been utilized herein. Conflicts of opinion voiced by experi- 
enced and prominent educators are brought out with their 
respective reasons for supporting one or the other view. 
The tabulation and analysis of the data will be treated in 
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subsequent chapters, so that conclusions will be self- 
evident. 

Following is a graphic representation of the number and 
percentages of the total of each of the three types of schools 
filing returns. 


TABLE I 

NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF SCHOOLS SUBMITTING RETURNS 

Total No. Number Percentages 

Class of school of submitting. submitting 
schools returns returns 
Residential schools 65 50 79.6% 
Day schools 119 62 51.2% 

Private and denomina- 
tional schools 22 12 54.5% 
Canadian schools 10 8 80.0% 
Total schools 216 132 61.1% 
CuHaprTer II. 


An Analysis of the Methods Employed 
I. THe MerHops 


A tabulation resultant of the questionnaires sent to 
school officials discloses that there is quite a variety of meth- 
ods and combinations of methods followed in schools of to- 
day. Table II which follows on page 358, depicts the 
distribution and percentage of each of the three types of 
schools using each method together with the total number 
and total percentage employing each particular method. 

Serutiny of this table shows that the Fitzgerald Key has 
precedence over all other methods in regard to the extent 
to which it is employed in American schools as of today. 
The method is used in a total of 66 schools out of the 132 
reporting; 28 residential schools use it, 35 day schools use 
it, 3 private and denominational schools use it, and 2 Can- 
adian schools use it. The said method is also used in com- 
bination with the Five Slate Method in 9 schools, with the 
Natural Method in 5 more, in conjunction with Wing’s 
Symbols in 2 more, and with the Natural and Five Slate in 
an additional 2 schools; thus, it is used wholly or in part by 
84 of the 132 schools reporting. This gives a percentage of 
66 2-3%. It can be stated, then, that the Fitzgerald Key is 
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being employed in at least 47.4% of the entire number of 
216 schools in existence today. Had more replies been re- 
ceived from other schools, there is a likelihood that this per- 
centage is actually much higher. 

Analysis of the percentages of the total number of schools 
submitting reports indicates that 52% of the residential 
schools, 56.4% of the day schools, 25% of the private and 
denominational, and 25% of the Canadian schools apply 
the Fitzgerald Key for language instruction. 

The second most frequently used method is the Barry 
Five Slate Method, which is used in a total of 12 schools, 7 
of them being residential, and the remaining 5 of them be- 
ing day schools. The number of schools using this method 
is approximately only 1-5 as many as the number which is 
using the Fitzgerald Key. The Barry Slate is also used 
in combination with the Fitzgerald in 9 schools, with the 
Natural in 2 schools, and with the Natural-Fitzgerald-Five 
Slate combinations in 2 more, thus making a total of 13 
schools in which it is used in union with other systems. 

Nine percent of all schools reporting utilize the Five 
Slate System. Fourteen percent of the residential schools 
use it, 8% of the day schools use it, and no private or 
denominational or Canadian schools included in this 
survey use it. 

The Natural Method follows third in line in order of 
incidence of use. It is being used singly in a total of 10 
schools, 1 of them being of the residential class, 1 of the day 
class, 5 of the private and denominational class, and 3 of 
the Canadian class. In combination, it is used with the 
Fitzgerald in 5 schools, with the Five Slate in 2 schools, 
and with the Fitzgerald and Five Slate together in 2 more 
schools; this combination usage makes a sum of 9 schools. 
Two percent of the residential schools accounted for take 
_ advantage of the Natural Method, 1.6% of the day schools 
do likewise, 41.6% of the private and denominational 
schools use it, and 37.5% of the Canadian schools use it. The 
total percentage of schools in which this method is follow- 
ed is 7.5%. 

The Barry Five Slate and Fitzgerald combined is used 
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TABLE II 


THE NUMBER OF’ SCHOOLS USING EACH METHOD 


Resid. Day Pvt. & | Canad. Total 
Denom. 
Per- Per- Per- | Per- Per- 
Method No. No. No. No. No. 
Fitzgerald 26 152.0] 35) 56.4] 3] 25.0] 2] 2.0] €6] 50.0 
Barry Five Slate | 7 | 14.0 5} 8.0 9.0 
Natural 1} L6} 5} 416} 3) 37.5 
Five Slate 
and Fitzgerald 1] 2.0 8] 12,9 9) 6.8 
‘Ming’ s Symbols 7114.0 7| 5.3 
Fitzgerald and 
Natural 2} 4.0 2] 3.0 8.3 ase 
Fitzgerald 
and Wing’s 1} 2.0 1} L6 at 
Natural, Fitz., 
and Five Slate 2.0 1] 22:57 2) 
Five Slate and : 
Natural 1] 1.6 1/125} 2] L4 
No method 1} 2:0 2} 1.4 
Vinson’s Logical 
Language 1} 8.3 1} 0.7 
McKee 1} 2.0 1} 0.7 
Combination of 
all methods 2.0 0.7 
No reply 1} 2.0 1] 0.7 
Have no deaf 4] 6.4 4| 3.0 
No need of a 
method 3] 4.7 2)16.6 5} 3.7 
School discon- 
tinued 1} 1.6 1} 0.7 
Misinterpreted 
Questionnaire 1} 12.5] 1} 0.7 
Total 50 |100.0] 62/99.4] 12] 99.8] 8/100.0} 132] 98.8 


| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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in 1 residential and 8 day schools, totaling 9 schools. The 
respective percentages are 2%, 12.9%, and 6.8%. 


Wing’s Symbols are used in 7 residential or 14% of the 
residential schools. No schools of the other types reported 
to be using them. The total percentage of all schools using 
Wing’s Symbols is 5.3%. 

The Fitzgerald-Natural combination is used in 2 res- 
idential schools, 2 day schools, and 1 private and denomi- 
national, adding up to 5 in all. The percentages are: resi- 
dential, 4.0% ; day, 3.0%; and, total, 3.7%. 

The figures for the Fitzgerald and Wing’s combination 
are: 1 residential school and 1 day school, total, 2. The per- 
centages are: residential, 2.0% ; day, 1.6%; total, 14%. 

The three-method combination, Barry, Fitzgerald, and 
Natural, is used in 1 day school which amounts to 1.6%, 
and 1 Canadian which is 12.5%. The total of 2 is 1.4%. 

The Barry Five Slate and Natural are used in 1 day 
school or 1.6%, and 1 Canadian, or 12.5%. The total 
number is 2 and the total percentage, 1.4%. 

Only a small proportion— one residential school and one 
day school—answered to the effect that no method what- 
soever was employed. All is incidental teaching in these 
two instances. The respective percentages following this 
procedure are as follows: residential, 2%; day, 1.6%; and 
total, 1.5%. 

One private school, which is 8.3% of such designated 
schools ,and 0.7% of all schools are making use of Vinson’s 
Logical Language as such. A few others in their correspond- 
ence stated that they were selecting a few ideas from Mrs. 
Vinson’s text, and employing them as a guide. 

The McKee system is being followed in 1 residential 
school, or 2% of all schools of that class; the total per- 
centage is 0.7%. 

One residential school employs a combination of any 
and/or all methods, with no one method predominating. 
This number is 2% of schools in the residential category, 
and 0.7% of the total number of all schools. 

One school answered with a lengthy letter on various 
and sundry matters concerning teaching language, but 
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failed to give any information pertinent to the questions 
asked. This school is 0.7% of the total. 

Four day schools answering had no deaf children; all 
pupils had sufficient residual hearing, so that with or with- 
out the aid of hearing aids, language was acquired nor- 
mally, that is, through the ear. These four schools represent 
3.0% of the total number replying. 

Three day schools, and 2 private and denominational 
schools stated that they had no need of a specific language 
method. These five schools either were very small and had 
only a few children who had become adventitiously deaf in 
later childhood after language had been acquired, or had 
only a few deaf children who took regular classes with the 
hearing pupils in public schools and spent one hour a day 
with a tutor. This set up, in reality, is only a very small 
department in a public city school, although the schools 
having such a plan are listed as schools for the deaf in the 
Annas. The percentages are, respectively, 4.7%, 16.6%, 
and total, 3.7%. 

One of the day schools, the Burlington Day School, in 
Burlington, Iowa, closed during the month of October of 
this year because of inability of securing a teacher. This 
percentage is 0.7%. 


One Canadian school was disqualified owing to their 
interpretation of the word, ‘‘methods,’’ as pertaining to 


oral or manual. The percentage for this school is 0.7% of 
the total. 


II. METHOD IN REGARD TO AGE AND SizE or ScHooL 

Age of Schools. The age of the schools seem to have very 
little bearing upon the methods used. A list of the oldest 
schools making returns together with the year of their 
establishment and the method which they employ is as 
follows: 
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Oldest residential schools 
American School for the Deaf 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Kentucky School for the Deaf 
Danville, Kentucky 
Ohio State School for the Deaf 
Columbus, Ohio 
Virginia School for the Deaf 
Staunton, Virginia 


Oldest day schools 

Horace Mann School for the Deaf 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Oral School for the Deaf 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

La Crosse Day School for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearnig 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 

Alexander Graham Bell School 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Appleton Department for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing 
Appleton ,Wisconsin 


Oldest private and denominational 
school 
Evangelical Lutheran School for the 
Deaf 
Detroit, Michigan 


Oldest Canadian schools 
Institution Catholique 
Montreal, Quebec 
Halifax School for the Deaf 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Date 
estab. 
1817 
1820 
1823 
1829 
1839 
Date 
estab. 
1869 
1886 


1887 


1893 
1896 
Date 
estab. 
1873 
Date 
estab. 
1848 
1856 
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Method 
employed 
Fitzgerald Key 
Barry and Fitz. 
Barry Five Slate 
Combination of 


all 
Fitzgerald 


Method 
employed 
Fitz. and Barry 

Fitzgerald 


Fitz., Barry 


Fitz., Barry 
Fitz., Barry 
Method 
employed 
Fitz., Natural 
Method 
employed 
Natural 


Natural 


In the oldest schools reporting, with one exception, the 
Fitzgerald, Barry, and Natural Methods are used 

A list of the most recently established schools are given 
with the dates of opening and the methods used. 


Most recent residential schools 
State School for Negro Deaf 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
’ Arizona State School for the Deaf 
and Blind 
Tucson, Arizona 
State School for Colored Deaf and 
Blind Children 
Hampton, Virginia 
Idaho State School for the Deaf 
Gooding, Idaho 


Date 
estab. 
1938 


1912 


1909 


1906 


Method 
employed 
Fitz., Natural 


Fitzgerald 


Barry 


Fitzgerald 
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Most recent day schools 

Foshay Junior High School 

Los Angeles, California 
Champaign Day School for the Deaf 

Champaign, Illinois 
Mason School 

Chicago, Illinois 
Franklin School 

Elgin Day School 

Elgin, Illinois 


Most recent private and denominational 
schools 

Montgomery School for the Deaf 
Montgomery, Alabama 

John Tracy Clinic 
Los Angeles, California 

Georgia School for Speech Correction 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Most recent Canadian schools 
Hamilton Oral Classes for the Deaf 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Saskatchewan School for the Deaf 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


Of the most recent schools replying, the Fitzgerald Key 


has the majority of users. 


Size of Schools. The methods used by the largest and 
smallest of the schools reporting are disclosed by the fol- 


lowing tabular list : 


Largest residential schools 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penn. 
School for the Deaf 
Austin, Texas 
Illinois School for the Deaf 
Jacksonville, Illinois 
Indiana State School for the Deaf 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
California School for the Deaf 
Berkeley, California 


Largest day schools 

Junior High School 47 

New York, New York 
Detroit Day School for the Deaf 

Detroit, Michigan 
Mary E. Bennett School 

Los Angeles, California 
Willis and Elizabeth Martin School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Date 
estab. 
1946 
1944 
1944 


1944 


Date 
estab. 
1946 
1943 


1938 


Date 
estab. 
1944 


1931 


No. of 
pupils 
514 
461 
391 
333 
333 
No. of 
pupils 
508 
227 
205 
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Method 
employed 
Fitzgerald 


Fitzgerald 
Fitzgerald 
Fitzgerald 


Method 
employed 
Fitzgerald 


Natural 


Natural 


Method 
employed 
Natural, 
and Barry 
Fitzgerald 


Method 
employed 


Fitzgerald, Barry 


Fitzgerald 
Fitzgerald 


Wing’s Symbols 


Fitzgerald 


Method 

employed 
Fitzgerald 
Fitzgerald 
Fitzgerald 


Fitzgerald 


Fitz., 


Largest private and denominational 
schools 
Central Institute for the Deaf 
St. Louis, Missouri 
St. Rita School for the Deaf 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Largest Canadian schools 
Ontario School for the Deaf 
Belleville, Ontario 
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No. of 


pupils 
135 


105 


No. of 


pupils 
228 
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Method 
employed 


Vinson’s 
Language 
Natural 


Logical 


Method 
employed 
Natural 


It would seem from these lists that the larger schools 


tend toward using the Key. 


A listing of the smallest schools from which information 
was obtained with the number of pupils and the method 


employed is as follows: 


Smallest residential schools 

Austine School 

Brattleboro, Vermont. 
State School for Negro Deaf 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Idaho State School for the Deaf and 

Blind 

Gooding, Idaho 


Smallest day schools 

Burlington Day School for the Deaf 
Burlington, Iowa 

River Forest Day School 
River Forest, Illinois 

Rochester Oral Day School for the Deaf 
Rochester, Minnesota 

Rice Lake Day School for the Deaf 
Rice Lake, Wisconsin 

Chicago Heights Day School 
Chicago, Illinois 

Lincoln Day School for the Deaf 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Smallest private and denominational 
schools 
New York Institution for the Education 

‘ of the Blind, Department for Deaf- 
Blind 

Montgomery School for the Deaf 
Montgomery, Alabama 

Perkins Institute, Department for the 

Deaf-Blind 

Watertown, Massachusetts 


No. of 
pupils 


53 
65 
65 


No. of 


pupils 
2 


10 


Method 
employed 
Fitzgerald 


Fitz., Natural 


Fitzgerald 


Method 
employed 
School discontin- 

ued 

Have only 1 total- 
ly deaf 

Fitzgerald 


Enrolls only hard 
of hearing 
Enrolls only hard 
of hearing 
Fitzgerald 


Method 

employed 
Do not carry on 
any language 
teaching to deaf. 


Fitzgerald 
Natural 


| 

— 
5 
6 
6 
No. of 
7 
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No. of Method 
Smallest Canadian schools pupils employed 
Hamilton Oral Classes 15 Fitzgerald, Barry, 
Hamilton, Ontario and Natural 


Owing to such fragmentary information, no trend of 
general practice can be noted along this line.* 


III. DePaRTMENT IN Wauicu THEe METHODS 
Have THE Greatest UtTimity 


In the South Dakota and Indiana Schools, the Wing’s 
Symbols are used consistently by all teachers in all academic 
classrooms. 


In the South Carolina School for the Deaf, the Key is 
used for beginning work, and as a corrective measure only 
in the upper grades. In the California School it is used 
in the primary and intermediate departments only. In the 
Wisconsin, Montana, and Arkansas Schools, it is used ex- 
tensively in the primary and intermediate departments, and 
in the advanced divisions as a corrective measure. In the 
New Mexico School the Key is used in the intermediate and 
advanced, and a modification of it is used in the primary 
school. In the Georgia School and the Horace H. Rackham 
School at Ypsilanti, Michigan, it is used in the intermediate 
department only. The Key is used from the first prepara- 
tory year to the eighth, inclusive, in St. Joseph Hall, Chin- 
chuba Institute for the Deaf, at Marrero, Louisiana. In the 
Lutheran School located in Detroit, the Key is used through 
the sixth grade, after which diagramming and parsing 
take its place. 


In the following schools the early teaching follows the 
Five Slate, and a change is made to the Fitzgerald a short 
time later: The Ohio Day School, Toledo, the North Caro- 
lina School, the Mt. Airy, and the Horace Mann School, 
Boston. In the following schools the Barry Five Slate is 


* The figures for the dates of establishment of the various schools 
and the enrollments given were ascertained from the January, 1947, 
issue of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DrEaF, 92:8-10, 19-26, 28. 
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adhered to in the primary department, and nothing is used 
subsequently: The Alabama School and the Akron Day 
School. The Deaf Oral Department of Louisville, Kentucky, 
employs the Key through the sixth grade, after which 
nothing supplants it. The Harold Upjohn School at Kala- 
mazoo and the School for the Deaf at Vancouver, British 
Columbia use the Five Slate Method in the primary de- 
partment; from there on the Natural Method is relied 
upon. 


Although no definite conclusion can be drawn as to the 
department in which these methods are most widely used 
because of the relatively few schools volunteering inform- 
ation on this, there seems to be a marked tendency toward 
using devices mainly in the lower grade work and making 
a transition to the natural approach in the upper grades. 


IV. THe APPLICATION OF THE METHODS 


The Key is used only as a corrective measure with ad- 
vanced students in the following schools. 


= 


South Carolina School for the Deaf and Blind, 
Spartanburg 

Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan 

North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton 

Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls 

New Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Fe 

Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy 

Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock 

Horace H. Rackham School, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Indianola Elementary School, Columbus, Ohio 

Foshay Junior High School, Los Angeles 


_ In the following schools the Key is used as a corrective 
device only in all departments throughout the school sys- 
tem : 


1. Memphis Oral Day School, Memphis, Tennessee 
2. Bruce Street School, Newark, New Jersey 
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3. Youngstown Oral Day School for the Deaf, Young- 
stown, Ohio 

Jefferson School, Duluth, Minnesota 

Oshkosh Day School for the Deaf, Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin 
6. St. Gabriels School for the Deaf, Puerto Rico 
7. Montgomery School for the Deaf, Montgomery, 

Alabama 

8. Saskatchewan School for the Deaf, Saskachewan 


One teacher in the Virginia School expressed the opinion 
that the Fitzgerald Key should be used as a device only. 
As long as it can be used to establish the proper sequence 
of thought, it is a valuable device, but as soon as the child 
gets the idea of language structure, he should forget about 
the device and concentrate upon the thought involved and 
the expression of that thought. 


Opinion from the Rochester School was that the Key was 
a grammatical approach which was used there to implement 
the functional use of grammar. In the California School 
at Berkeley, the Key is transposed to the study of grammar. 
Likewise, in the William McKinley Junior High School at 
Pasadena, the Key is used as a foundation for English. In 
P.S. 47 in New York, it is used for development of language 
as well as for corrective purposes. The Key is built up 
gradually from the pre-school level and continues on up 
through grade 8B. In the St. Joseph Hall, Chinchuba School 
for the Deaf at Marrero, Louisiana, it is used from the 
first preparatory year through the eighth year. 


The Barry Five Slate System is used as a skeletal outline 
in teaching sentence construction and pronouns, particular- 
ly in the primary classes at Mt. Airy. 

One teacher in the Harvey H. Lowrey School at Dear- 
born, Michigan, uses a modification of the Key, and the one 
other teacher of that school system uses a combination of 
the Key and other methods. 

The New Mexico School at Santa Fe, has also devised a 
slight modification in the Key in order to make it more ap- 
plicable to their own needs in teaching. 
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The Illinois School at Jacksonville, also employs a modi- 
fication of the Key which the staff has felt it advisable to 
make. The Champaign School for the Deaf at Champaign, 
Illinois, and the Deaf-Oral Department of the Louisville 
Public School of Louisville, Kentucky, does likewise. 

The Key is available in each classroom in the Maryland 
School for the purpose of assisting in straightening out 
errors, but it is not taught formally. 

A contrasting procedure from the one above is carried 
on in the Upsala School of Worcester, Massachusetts. The 
Key is never left on the blackboard, but the teachers en- 
courage the children to hold the Key order in their minds, 
and the Key order is written only when necessary. The of- 
ficials there hold to the philosophy that keeping the Key 
before the child will cause him to rely upon it as a crutch. 
If he knows that it is before him for reliance, he will be- 
come too dependent upon it, and will not try to remember 
the word order. The thinking in the Louisiana State School 
is contrary to this. There they believe it imperative to keep 
the Key before the children in the primary department at 
all times where it can be referred to constantly during the 
conduction of any language lesson, and also in order that 
the children may refer to it independently at any time 
throughout the day. 

Mr. W. J. McClure, Prnineinal of The Kendall School, 
Washington, D.C., stated that the Key was used intensively 
in the primary department for a number of years. It was 
not adhered to so strictly in the upper grades for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


1. Teachers frequently changed and newer ones did not 
always know the Key. 

2. The supervising teacher did not always have time to 
see that the newer ones knew it, and at the same time main- 

. tain its thorough use in the primary division. As a result 

her concentration was centered in the lower grades. 

3. Older pupils did not have the need for its intensive 
use as did younger ones. 


‘In summation, evidence on this point exposes the wide 
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discrepancy of thought as to the manner in which the meth- 
ods should be applied. The preponderance of educators, 
however, are for utilizing the Key as a corrective device 
only, for advanced pupils. Some advocate its being used in 
the lower grades also as a corrective measure only, rather 
than a teaching implement. This latter notion may be 
prompted by a strivance for a more natural approach. 

Some beliefs are that the Key should be kept in sight in 
the classrooms at all times for ready reference; the oppo- 
site belief is that the Key should never be kept in front of 
the children, but that only the portions which are needed 
should be put up as needed by the children themselves in 
writing a sentence. One explanation for the latter opinion is 
the notion that, if it is kept before the children, it will be- 
come a crutch. Pupils will rely upon it, rather than try to 
remember the correct sentence construction for themselves. 
It is probable that others may feel that it is more natural 
not to have it in sight as we do not think in columns. Still 
others may feel that continual sight of it will not be con- 
ducive to memory as what is constantly before the chil- 
dren becomes as a piece of furniture and is never ‘‘really 
seen.’’ That is, they do not look at it with intent to re- 
member. 


V. SrrictNEss TO WuHicH A MetruHop Is ADHERED 


One objection of the Texas School to the practice of rigid 
enforcement of the Fitzgerald Method, which practice had 
formerly been carried on, was that it killed the initiative of 
the teachers, the better ones in particular. Now the teach- 
ers are free to allot the method which is best suited to the 
individual needs of each class or child. 

In the Bruce Street School the Fitzgerald Method is not 
adhered to as strictly as Miss Fitzgerald advocated, since 
the teachers try to develop a natural language facility in 
their pupils. 

In the Louisiana State School the Fitzgerald Key is not 
slavishly followed and mueh drill that Miss Fitzgerald 
would have thought imperative is omitted. 

From a consideration of these opinions and other infor- 
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mation obtained by correspondence from the schools for the 
deaf, it can be surmised that most schools are not fastidious 
adherents of the particular method they use. They seem to 
select ideas from different methods and eliminate portions 
of the basic method pursued. This may be on account of 
some teachers having studied numerous methods thoroughly, 
thus making them competent (after experience) to judge 
the relative merits in a specific procedure of teaching a 
language principle, or, on the other hand, it may be that 
some teachers are not very thoroughly versed in their meth- 
od. As a consequence, they ‘‘pick up’’ various procedures 
and schemes from different sources. 


VI. OrHer Alps SUPPLEMENTING THE PrINcIPAL MrrHop 

Ideas from Vinson’s Logical Language and the Fitz- 
gerald Key are used to advantage in supplementing the 
Barry Five Slate System at the School for Colored Deaf at 
Hampton, Virginia. 

In the Rochester School for the Deaf at Rochester, New 
York, the Rochester Method is used for building up live 
language in the classroom and dormitories. The Rochester 
Method has been touched upon in Part One. 

The Louise Upham Series of language books are used in 
the Davenport Oral School for the Deaf, Davenport, Iowa. 

The Northampton Reading Charts are employed to ad- 
vantage in the Lincoln Day School for the Deaf, at Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

The Willis and Elizabeth Martin Public School at Phila- 
delphia, and the Hamilton Oral Classes for the Deaf at 
Hamilton, Ontario, use the mimeographed reading material 
worked out by Miss Thompson at the Lexington School un- 
der the guidance of Dr. Gates in 1924. 

The Course of Study outlined for the Ohio Public Schools 
for the Deaf is used in the South Carolina School for the 
Deaf at Spartanburg. 

The language course outlined by Central Institute for the 
Deaf is used at the North Dakota School at Devil’s Lake, 
and it is also used in part in the Lincoln School in Toledo, 
Ohio. 
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Public school textbooks, the McKee and Harrison Series, 
are used in the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th grades of the Jeffer- 
son School in Duluth, Minnesota. 

The outline compiled by the Ohio State Department is 
used in the Lincoln School at Toledo, Ohio. 

Dr. Rachel Dawes Davies’ language outline is used in the 
Akron Day School for the Deaf, at Akron, Ohio, the David 
Smouse Opportunity School at Des Moines, Iowa, and in 
the St. Gabriel’s School for the Deaf at Puerto Rico. It is 
used for verbs mainly in the latter school, it was stated. 

The survey outline worked out by the Wisconsin State 
Department is used in Lincoln High School, at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

The Michigan Grand Rapids Oral School for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing at Grand Rapids use the public 
school course of study as a guide. 

Miss Groht’s composition method is used in St. Gabriel’s 
School for the Deaf at Puerto Rico. 

Miss Edith Buell’s Language Outlines for Deaf Chil- 
dren are used in the following instances: 


1. Pennsylvania State Oral School for the Deaf, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania 

2. Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock 

3. Escanaba Oral Deaf Class, Escanaba, Michigan 

4. Davenport Oral School for the Deaf, Davenport, 

Towa 

Jefferson School, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Lincoln School for the Deaf, Toledo, Ohio 

Mary E. Bennett School, Los Angeles, California 

Lincoln High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

David Smouse Opportunity School, Des Moines, 

Iowa 

10. St. Gabriel’s School for the Deaf, Puerto Rico 

11. Hamilton Oral Classes for the Deaf, Hamilton, Ont- 
ario 


Those schools which stated that they were using the 
Croker, Jones, and Pratt, Language Stories and Drills, are: 
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Alabama School at Talladega 
2. School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri (verb charts 
only) 
Central New York School at Rome, New York 
Harvey and Lowrey School, Dearborn, Michigan 
5. Davenport Oral School for the Deaf, Davenport, 
Ohio 
6. Willis and Elizabeth Martin Public School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 
7. Grand Rapids Oral School for the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
8. Lincoln Day School for the Deaf, Lincoln, Nebraska 
9. Rochester City Day School, Rochester, Minnesota 
10. Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, Detroit, 
Michigan 
11. Wright Oral School, New York (This school stated 
that the books were invaluable for producing thought 
and memory of English construction. ) 
12. Pennsylvania State Oral School for the Deaf, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania 


The Croker, Jones, and Pratt books are the only ones 
now in use that have been written expressly for the deaf. 
The significant trend is to employ public school texts at as 
early a time as possible in the education of the deaf. An- 
other conclusion based upon these opinions is that the 
schools are prone to reach out for many different aids, 
rather than following one rigid course. 


VII. ADVANTAGES AND Menrtts oF DIFFERENT METHODS 
As StTatep By ScHooLt OFFICIALS 


The Barry Five Slate. The opinion of Mr. Burton W. 
Driggs, Superintendent of the Idaho School at Gooding, 
. is that the Barry Five Slate produces accurate, though 
stilted, English with fewer possibilities of error. The Fitz- 
gerald System is much more technical, flexible, and com- 
prehensive, making it possible to reach a greater range of 
expression. 

The officials at the Mystic Oral School state that if the 
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Barry Five Slate Method is properly applied, satisfactory 
results will be obtained. 

The LaCrosse Public Day School at LaCrosse, Wiscon- 
sin, stated that the Barry Five Slate falls into lipreading 
more readily than does the Key. 

Wing’s Symbols. The report came from the Knoxville, 
Tennessee, School that, with the use of Wing’s Symbols, in 
some cases, outstanding results are obtained, both in teach- 
ing and in remedial features. 

The South Dakota School at Sioux Falls, believes that 
the Wing’s Symbols have ‘‘great merit,’’ and that they are 
definitely an aid in teaching language. 

The Minnesota School at Faribault is of the belief that 
it is the opinion of those who work with Wing’s Symbols 
that there is no better method of teaching language in 
existence. 

Mr. Herschel Ward, Principal of the Tennessee School 
stated that Wing’s Symbols are a very effective, simple, 
and teachable system. 

The Fitzgerald Key. The officials at the Michigan School 
are of the opinion that the results obtained by use of the 
Fitzgerald Key are superior to the results obtainable by the 
use of any other such formal method. 

Miss Dora Lowe, Principal of the Delavan School, Wis- 
consin, asserted that no plan is found to be as reliable as 
the Key by teachers who have not mastered it as well as 
by those who have. She further stated that, when under- 
standingly used, it gives splendid results. 

The School at Berkeley feels that the Key is as flexible 
a plan as any yet devised. 

Mr. Tillinghast, Superintendent of the Arizona School, 
gave the testimony that he personally preferred the Fitz- 
gerald Method to the Barry Five Slate or Wing’s Symbols. 

The report from the Western Pennsylvania School at 
Pittsburgh, was that the Key is more flexible and produces 
more natural language than do the other systems. 

The assertion of John W. Wallace, Superintendent of 
the Arkansas School, was that, even though no method was 
fool-proof, he personally feels that, if a teacher under- 
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stands the use of the Key and uses it properly, she can 
get wonderful results in language work. He further assert- 
ed that the Key would do everything that the Five Slate 
would do, and additionally, complex sentence forms could 
be written in the Key. 

In the reply of the Clarke School at Northampton, 
was the remark that the results obtained by the employ- 
ment of the Key are as satisfactory as those obtainable by 
any other plan available at the present time. 

Although the State School for the Deaf at Baton Rouge 
is not of the belief that their method, which is the Fitz- 
gerald Key, is perfect, they do believe it to be the best 
plan now in existence. 

The context of the questionnaire reply from the 
William McKinley Junior High School read that their 
teachers find it comparatively easy to adapt the Key to the 
usual methods of teaching grammar. 

Ethel Thomas of the John Marshall School at Norfolk, 
Virginia, remarked that she considered the Fitzgerald plan 
the better, clearer, and more easily understood by deaf 
children. 

The Mackay School for the Deaf at Montreal, alleged 
that the Key formed a good basis in the development of 
language in the young deaf child. 

The McKee System. The officials at the Missouri State 
School contended that the McKee System is a good and 
simple plan, easy to understand, and a stimulus to the 
memory. With sufficient practice, good results could be 
obtained through its use. 

The Natural Method. The St. Rita School for the Deaf 
at Lockland, Ohio, acknowledged the Natural Method to be 
one of the better ways to teach the deaf because of the 
very naturalness of the method itself. 

The Louisiana School confirmed that the officials there 
have found that through the proper use of the Natural 
Method, regardless of how mixed up a child’s language 
may be, it can be straightened out, so that the child will 
be able to express himself in a more natural manner. 

The Wing’s Symbols and Fitzgerald Combination. One 
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positive statement as to the merits of this combination of 
the Wing’s Symbols and Fitzgerald was made by the Alice 
Birney School at San Diego. The users of the methods there 
maintain that this combination allows for the greatest 
flexibility and ease in language expression. The Wing’s 
Symbols are used for verb and tense signs which elimi- 
nates verb difficulties before they begin. 

Summary. Such are the opinions expressed by users of 
the various methods. Judging from them, there seems to be 
a great divergence of thought as to the evaluation of the 
merits of the different methods. Although many frankly 
stated that their methods are not perfect, usually they 
regard their particular method as the best one in existence. 
It appears that some, however, are a little extravagant 
in their claims. In all probability, the better acquainted 
with a method, the more capable a teacher becomes in 
employing it effectively, and the more advantages she sees 
in it. Also, could it be that a teacher becomes ‘‘sold’’ 
on a particular method and clings to that one, neglecting to 
investigate the possibilities of others? In order to avoid a 
routine acceptance of the local method as ‘‘the best,’’ teach- 
ers should cireulate views pertaining to different methods. 


VIII. WEAKNESSES AND CriTIcISMs oF SpreciFIc MretHops 
AND SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


The Fitzgerald Key. In his reply, Mr. Healy, Superin- 
tendent of the Virginia School, declared that his teachers 
suggested some improvements in the Fitzgerald Key. 
Wrong grammatical technicalities were criticized. Accord- 
ing to the Key, the phrase, ‘‘sit down’’, is taught as a 
verb, instead of designating the word, ‘‘down’’, as an 
adverb, as it really is. Mr. Healy, however, felt this to be 
an unjust criticism, as he believed that the average deaf 
child should not be required to learn the distinction applied 
to a verb of that type. 

The New Mexico School also recognized a number of 
flaws in the Key. Thomas J. Dillon, principal, protested 
that excessive use of the device could very easily cause 
it to become a so-called ‘‘crutch.’’ The teachers in that 
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school system endeavor to avoid this pitfall by having it 
used with the older students only in correcting their writ- 
ten work. 

The State School of Illinois at Jacksonville, has modified 
the Key, Mr. Cloud remarked. He also feels that further 
modification should be made at about the 4th or 6th grade 
levels. 

Officials at the State School for the Deaf at Vancouver, 
made the assertion that the Fitzgerald Method is subject 
to improvement. 

Wing’s Symbols. Mr. Herschel Ward’s assertion was 
that, with the tremendous turnover in teaching personnel 
during the intervening years, it has been a problem to 
maintain thorough grounding in the Wing’s Symbol 
Method. Although he is in favor of the Wing’s Symbols, 
but since it is not so widely employed as some of the other 
methods, the incoming teachers do not as a rule know the 
system. 

No actually negative statements were set forth by users 
of the Wing’s Symbols; on the whole, school people are 
very much pleased with both the system and the results 
obtained therefrom. 

The Barry Five Slate. Pauline Winkler of Publie School 
47 disavowed the use of the Barry Slate for more than a 
starter, as she considered it too stereotyped a system. 

Summary. These weaknesses and criticisms of specific 
methods evidence a feeling that there is much room for 
improvement, although not many concrete suggestions as 
to how to amend the methods were offered. 


IX. Cuanaes In Metuops Speciriep By ScHooLs 


The Idaho School official stated that a change was made 
in that school from the Barry Five Slate to the Fitzgerald 
Method more than 15 years ago. 

The Louisiana School at Baton Rouge commented that a 
short while ago all concrete measures were discarded. The 
Key was soon installed again, as they concluded that some 
concrete aid was imperative for good language results. 

Attestation came from the Tennessee School at Knoxville, 
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that their school system changed from the Barry Five 
Slate to the Wing’s Symbol Method after Miss Josephine 
Quinn gave a course in the Wing’s Symbol Method at their 
school about fifteen years ago. 

The Barry Five Slate System, officials reported, has 
continued in use in the Maine School at Portland, though 
other methods have been tried and have failed. 

Very recently the Wing’s Symbols have been introduced 
into the Kendall School, Washington, D.C., to partly sup- 
plant the use of the Key. 

The Bruce Street School at Newark, stated that they 
had formerly used the Barry Five Slate until 1935 when 
they were converted to the use of the Fitzgerald Key Meth- 
od. In the past, the Rochester City School at Rochester, 
Minnesota, has tried the Vinson Logical Language System, 
but met with difficulties due to the complications in the 
system. The officials advise that, unless a child is started 
in the said system from the beginning of his language- 
learning career, it is too difficult to initiate its use any- 
where along the line as the involvement becomes con- 
fusing. The Fitzgerald Method was resorted to after the 
Vinson System was given an unsuccessful trial. 

The St. Rita School officials at Lockland, Ohio, are at 
the present doing experimental work with the Natural 
Method. Tentatively, they are contemplating the adoption 
of the Fitzgerald Key. 

No definite changes in specific methods were called at- 
tention to in correspondence from Canadian Schools. 

In conclusion, it is a significant fact that a few of the 
schools have changed general procedures; this evinces 
an undercurrent of a prevailing dissatisfaction with lan- 
guage results. 


Cuapter III 
Length of Time the Methods Have Been Employed 
In Various School Systems 
and Degree of Satisfaction with Them 
From the information obtained from the schools re- 
plying, it was determined that the length of time which 
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a given method has been employed by the schools varies 
from only a few months to more than 50 years. 


There are, of course, many contributing factors in- 
fluencing the length of time a certain method is used. 
Perhaps the two most significant influences are the age of 
the schools, and changes in teaching personnel and admini- 
strative heads. As far as the age of a school is concerned, 
residential schools have had opportunity to use their cer- 
tain methods for a longer period of time than have day 
schools, as many of them were founded at much earlier 
date than any of the day schools. The first day school 
was organized 52 years after the first residential school. 
Because of this seniority, many of the residential type 
schools have had the opportunity of subjecting their meth- 
ods to the test of time and experience. For that reason, 
schools of this category are perhaps more important in 
this consideration . 


I. LenetH Or Time THe Meruops Have Bean EMPLOYED 


Longest Used Method in Residential Schools. Of the 
schools giving reply, the one which has used a certain 
method for the longest period of time was the Maine School 
for the Deaf, which was founded in 1876. It has been using 
the Barry Five Slate Method for 53 years and expressed 
satisfaction with both the plan and the results therefrom. 
Miss Louise T. Young, superintendent, stated that this 
method has continued in use, though other methods have 
been tried unsuccessfully. 

According to word received, the Wing’s Symbols have 
been used by the Minnesota State School at Faribault from 
between 40 and 50 years. The administrative staff believe 
that there is no better way of teaching language than this 
method. The Minnesota School was established in 1863 

_ The Fitzgerald Key has been used in the Delavan, 
Wisconsin, State School for 20 or more years, it was stated. 
They are entirely satisfied with the method and procedure. 
It is used entirely in the primary and intermediate de- 
partments and in the advanced for straightening out 
problems in sentence construction or grammar. 
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The School for the Deaf at Colorado Springs has used 
the Barry Five Slate Method for 25 or 30 years, and are 
very well satisfied with the method and its results. 

The Arkansas State School has had the Fitzgerald Meth- 
od for more than 20 years, and are satisfied with the 
method and the results, It was also stated that the method 
was employed almost exclusively in the preparatory and 
primary grades and for corrective work in the upper 
grades. The Buell outline is also used for ideas. 

The Barry Five Slate has been used in the Kentucky 
School for the Deaf at Danville, for over 30 years. The 
officials stated that they were satisfied with the results. 

Longest Used Method in Day Schools. No one method 
has been in use for as long a time in any day school as 
in any residential school. The Five Slate System has been 
in use at the Gough Oral School for the Deaf located in 
San Francisco, California, for 46 years, or since the 
school began in 1901. Somewhere along the line, the Fitz- 
gerald Key was adopted as a supplement. They stated that 
they were satisfied with the plan and results. The second 
longest used method in any day school reporting was the 
Five Slate Method which has been in use for over 30 years 
in the Benton Day School of Kansas City, Missouri. More- 
over, they stated that they were satisfied with the method. 

The third longest period of time of employment of a 
method in day schools is 26 years, the Fitzgerald Key 
having been used with complete satisfaction in the Roches- 
ter City School of Minnesota, for that number of years. 

Twenty-four years is the next longest period of time 
of a method being used. The schools for this time were 
the Lynn School at Lynn, Massachusetts, and the Oral 
School at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Indianola Elementary School at Columbus, Ohio, 
has used the Natural Method combined with the Fitzgerald 
for 22 years. The users are satisfied as evidenced by the 
fact, they said, that most of their deaf children are able 
to enter public schools in competition with hearing chil- 
dren at approximately the 8th or 9th grade level. The use 
of the Key is for reference work. 
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The Fitzgerald Key has been functioning in the Lap- 
ham School at Madison, Wisconsin, for from 15 to 20 years 
at least, they said. They feel it to be the superior plan, 
and are very well satisfied with results obtained. Several 
other schools have used this method for 15 years. 

Longest Used Method in Private and Denominational 
Schools. The method in use longest at any school of this 
type is the Natural Method which has been used at the 
Wright Oral School in New York City for 15 years. They 
express complete satisfaction with the procedure. 

Longest Used Methods in Canadian Schools. In Canada 
the Barry and the Natural Method have been employed 
very satisfactorily in the School for the Deaf and Blind at 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 

The Natural Method has been used for more than 15 
years in both the School for the Deaf at Halifax and the 
Ontario School for the Deaf at Belleville, Ontario. The 
first-mentioned school is satisfied with the plan, while the 
latter one is only partially so. 

Shortest Used Method in Residential Schools. Wing’s 
Symbols have been used the shortest length of time in 
schools of the residential type reporting, having been 
initiated into the school at Sulphur, Oklahoma, in Sept- 
ember of 1946. 


The second shortest time of a method is 314 years for 
the Fitzgerald Key in the Michigan School at Flint. 
Officials state that they are very well satisfied with the 
results, thinking that they are superior to those which can 
be obtained from any other such formal method. 


The same method has been used in the American School 
at Hartford very satisfactorily for about 5 years. The 
Illinois School at Jacksonville, is also very well pleased 
with the plan, after having used it for the same period of 
time. However, this school has modified it somewhat and 
feel that further modification is necessary at around the 
4th or 6th grade level. 


The Oregon State School for the Deaf at Salem, has 
been using the Wing’s Symbols for 3 years with complete 
satisfaction. 
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Shortest Used Method in Day Schools. The Fitzgerald 
Key has been used for 2 years in the Franklin School at 
Elgin ,Illinois, with very satisfactory results and the 
Barry Five Slate has been employed satisfactorily in the 
Akron Day School at Akron, Ohio, for the same period 
of time. 

In the two-teacher set-up at the David Smouse Oppor- 
tunity School at Des Moines, Iowa, one teacher has used 
the Barry Five Slate for 3 years with satisfaction, and the 
other has used the Fitzgerald for 14 years with equal satis- 
faction. 

Shortest Used Method in Private and Denominational 
Schools. The Montgomery School for the Deaf at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, has used the Fitzgerald Key with com- 
plete satisfaction since the school began in October of 1946. 
Most of the children in this school are hard of hearing only. 

Vinson’s Logical Language has been used for less than 
a year at Central Institute for the Deaf at St. Louis, 
Missouri. No opinion was expressed relative to the degree 
of satisfaction with the system. 

Shortest Used Method in Canadian Schools. The method 
which has been employed the least number of years in a 
Canadian school was the Fitzgerald Method which has been 
used for twelve years with satisfactory results in the Mac- 
kay School for the Deaf at Montreal. 

Conclusion. From these samples of fact and opinion, 
there seems to be evidence of some correlation between the 
length of time a method is employed and the amount of 
satisfaction resulting from it. 


II. Degree Or SaTisFacTion WitH THE MetuHops Usep 

Table III epitomizes all the information available as to 
method used and satisfaction by showing a distribution of 
the degree of satisfaction of each type of school in regard 
to method used. At the foot of each column is appended 
the total division of satisfaction for each respective type 
of school. 

Upon examination of Table III and comparing it with 
Table II, it is found that a total of 44 of the 66 schools 
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using the Fitzgerald Method are very well satisfied with 
it, 11 are partially so, only 1 is dissatisfied, and 10 schools, 
all day schools, gave no answer on this point. The striking 
fact is revealed that only 66 2-3% of all the schools using 
the Fitzgerald Method are satisfied with it, and quite a 
number of day schools ventured no opinion. 

All 12 schools submitting replies to the questionnaire 
expressed opinion as to the degree of satisfaction of the 
Barry Five Slate. Eight were very well satisfied, and 4 
were dissatisfied. 

Of the schools following the Natural Method—a total 
of 10—eight were very well satisfied, and 2 were only par- 
tially so. 

Of the 9 schools using the Five Slate-Fitzgerald com- 
bination, 6 were very well satisfied, 2 were only partially 
so, and 1 voiced no opinion on the matter of satisfaction. 

The 7 schools using the Wing’s Symbols were all very 
well satisfied. 

Of the 5 schools using the Fitzgerald in conjunction 
with the Natural, 2 were very well satisfied and 3 failed 
to opine in regard to the matter. 

Both schools using the Fitzgerald and Wing’s Symbols 
Methods together were very well satisfied. 

Of the 2 schools using the Natural, Fitzgerald, and 
Five Slate, 1 was very well satisfied, and the other was 
only partly so. 

Both schools expressed satisfaction with the Barry Five 
Slate and the Natural combination. 

Of those schools stating that they employed no method, 
1 was very well satisfied and one gave no reply as to their 
plan, or lack of a plan. 

The school using Vinson’s Logical Language did not 
give an opinion as to satisfaction. One could not be ex- 
pected, as evidently they are experimenting with it, having 


‘initiated its use only very recently. 


The school using the McKee system was very well 
satisfied. 


No opinion was given by the school using a combination 
of all methods. 


Methods of Teaching Language 
TABLE 


AMOUNT OF SATISFACTION IN REGARD TO METHOD 


Pvt. & {To- 
IDenom. answer |tal 


Method A |B | B X 


Fitzgerald 16]10| }23) 1)1)3 2 |10 10 


Barry Five Slate} 4 3] 4) j1 8 4 


Natural 1 1 All] 8} 2 


Five Slate 
and Fitzgerald 1] | 61 6} 2 1 1 


Wing’s Symbols | 7 7 


Fitzgerald and 
Natural 1 1 2 1} 11 3 


Fitzgerald 
and Wing’s 1 1 


Natural, Fitz., 
and Five Slate 1 1 Bea 


Five Slate and 
Natural 1 1 2 


No method 1 1 ] f 


Vinson’s Logical 
Language 1 1 


McKee 1 1 


Combination of 
all methods 1 1 


No reply 1 1 


Have no deaf : 4 4 


No need of a 
method 3} 2 5 


School discon- 
tinued 1 1 


Misinterpreted 
questionnaire Af 1 


Total 32|12 |3 2) 2) 1) 0/82] }3}21) 4/1) 29 


* The letters, A, B, and C are symbols arbitrarily adopted as a 
matter of convenience to represent: very well satisfied, (A), partially 
satisfied, (B), and dissatisfied, (C) W, X, Y, and Z represent resi- 
dential, day, private and denominational, and Canadian schools, res- 
pectively. 


||| | 
||| || 
| 
| 
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A combined summary and comparison by number and 
percentage of degree of satisfaction expressed between the 
residential, day, private and denominational, and Can- 
adian schools is presented in Table IV. 


TABLE IV* 
A COMPARISON OF THE DEGREE OF SATISFACTION BETWEEN THE 
Various TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


No. of 


Type of School Re- Number Per cent 
plies A B C D A B Cc D 

Residential | 50 || 32 | 12 3 | 3 || 64.0 | 240] 6 | .6 
Day | 62 || 37 2 2 | 21 || 59.6 3.2 | 3.2 | 33.8 
Private and 

Denominat’! 12 || 17 1 0 4 || 58.3 8.3 | 0.0 33.3 
Canadian } 8 6] Of 75.0 | 125 | 0.0 | 125 
Total | 132 |] 82 | 16 | 5 | 29 || 62.1 | 21.1 | 3.71 | 21.1 


The table just constructed affords an interesting com- 
parison between the types of schools. It indicates that a 
larger percentage of the residential schools are very well 
or partially satisfied with the method they are using than 
any of the other groups of schools. The day schools show 
the greatest percentage of dissatisfaction and also form 
the largest percentage of those not submitting an opinion 
regarding this matter in their replies to the questionnaires. 
An additional fact shows that a large percentage of pri- 
vate and denominational schools voiced no opinion. Fur- 
ther investigation shows that no Canadian or private and 
denominational schools expressed dissatisfaction. 

A significant fact is that only a little more than half, 
or 62.1%, of the overall total are very well satisfied; 
12.1% are partially satisfied; 3.7% are dissatisfied; and 
21.1% did not specify as to the extent to which the method 
in use proved satisfactory. The data produced on this 
subject seem to point to a need of improvement in some 
lines. 

Schools Completely satisfied. Six schools—2 residential, 
’ 2 day, and 2 private or denominational—ventured state- 
ments of complete satisfaction. Epitomized, they are: The 


* The letters, A,B, and C have the same representation as in the 
preceding table, that is, very well satisfied, partially satisfied, and 
dissatisfied. The letter D is designated as those schools which express- 
ed no opinion on the matter of satisfaction. 
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Oregon School, having used the Wing’s Symbols for 3 
years; the Kansas School, having used the Fitzgerald Key 
for 6 years; the William Howard Taft School (Ferndale, 
Michigan), having used the Five Slate-Fitzgerald com- 
bination for 16 years, the Rochester City School, having 
used the Fitzgerald Method for 26 years, the Montgomery 
School for the Deaf, (Montgomery, Alabama), having 
used the Fitzgerald Key since October, 1946, and the 
Wright Oral School, New York City, having used the 
Natural Method for 15 years. 

Schools Specifying Dissatisfaction. The Alabama School 
at Talledega expressed dissatisfaction with the Barry 
System, after having used it for an extended period of 
time. 

The Tennessee School for the Deaf at Knoxville, having 
used Wing’s Symbols for 15 years, is dissatisfied with 
results obtained. However, they stated that they are very 
well satisfied with the Method itself. 

The Mason School in Chicage, Illinois, although the 
officials feel that the Fitzgerald Method is superior to the 
Five Slate System, is not satisfied with the results obtained 
by the Fitzgerald Key and would welcome a better plan. 

The Seattle School for the Deaf at Seattle, Washington, 
is satisfied with neither the plan nor the results obtained 
by the Five Slate Method which they have been using 
for at least 15 years. 

No private and denominational schools nor Canadian 
schools said they were dissatisfied. 


III. Renation Between LenetH Or Time 
Deraree Or SATISFACTION 


Some schools, because of various factors, were unable 
to supply the information as to the number of years a 
method had been employed in their school system. Other 
schools could give it only in approximate years, while still 
others gave only vague answers, or none at all. With this 
reservation, Table V is a summary of the information as 
determined from the answers to the questionnaire. It at- 
tempts to give an idea of the relation, if any, existing 
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between the length of time the methods have been used 
and the degree of satisfaction evinced. 

In practically all instances in which a method has been 
used for a lengthy period of time, satisfaction is indicated 
in the residential-type schools. A small minority—2 in 
number—show dissatisfaction. Only 1 day school evinced 
dissatisfaction. It will be remembered, however, that a 
great many of this type school did not reply in this mat- 
ter. As has already been stated, the private and denomi- 
national schools gave very little information. Among the 
Canadian schools general satisfaction seems to be felt. 

From this table there seems to be some correlation be- 
tween the length of time a method has been used and the 
degree of satisfaction. There seems to be a tendency in 
residential schools for satisfaction to increase with length 
of time the particular method is employed. This may be 
explained by various factors. 

Because of the varied and lack of answers on this point 
the data for the other types of schools are very unreliable. 

TABLE V* 


RELATION BETWEEN LENGTH OF TIME OF EMPLOYMENT OF A METHOD 
AND SATISFACTION EVINCED 


Degree of Satisfaction 


Length of time Very well ||[R DPC T || Dissatisfied 

method employed R DPCT Partially RDPCT 

Less than 10 yrs. 10]11| 3] 1]25 || 4 4i} 1 1 

10 to 19 yrs. 12}17| 2| 4/35 6 6 1 1 

20 to 29 yrs. 2| 2 1] 5 

30 to 39 yrs. 2| 1 3 

40 to 49 yrs. 1 1 | 

More than 50 yrs. | | 

Many yrs. i | 2 2| | 2 
Cuaprer IV 


Comments and Opinions Expressed by Various Educators 
I. ArtrrupEs Towarp Metruops IN GENERAL 
Superintendent Harley Z. Wooden commented that it is 
] 
* The letters, R,D,P,C, and T, represent residential, day, private, 


and denominational, Canadian, and total number of schools, re- 
spectively. 


— 
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the opinion of those at the Michigan School that as soon 
as a more satisfactory approach to language can be devised, 
the only use that formal methods will have will be that of 
giving the child a more refined knowledge of English. Any 
such approach as the Fitzgerald or the Five Slate Method 
is artificial and should be supplanted by an informal one 
as soon as one can be developed. 

Dr. Rankin stated that ‘‘a live teacher’’ is the primary 
requisite in teaching language effectively, rather than the 
method employed. 

‘*It is the application of the method that counts’’ was the 
commentary by Miss Margaret Bodycomb, of Mt. Airy. 

Mr. E. W. Tillinghast of the Arizona School, although 
he personally prefers the Fitzgerald Method to the Barry 
or Wing’s Symbols, opined that any of these methods bring 
good results if they are understood and used properly. The 
ability of the teacher is of much more importance than the 
particular method used, he thinks. In further explanation, 
he went on to state that a method of instruction is simply a 
means to an end. He stated that he was never completely 
satisfied with any method of instruction—there are always 
better ways and improvements that can be made. 

Mr. Herschel Ward, official of the Tennessee School 
stated that teachers of the deaf are characteristically prone 
to becoming ‘‘sold’’ on a particular system, and conse- 
quently, deal less effectively with a different one. 

The official of the Arkansas School, John Wallace, stated 
that no method is ‘‘fool proof’’. 

Margaret Kent of the Maryland School stated to the 
effect that results depend more upon effective teaching than 
upon the system followed. 


Dorothy McEvay of the LaCrosse Public School, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, stated that results of any methods are 
dependent upon the use to which the language is put, that 
is, a method is strong only when a child sees and thinks in 
straight language outside the classroom. 

The authorities of the Muskegon Oral School at Mus- 
kegon, Michigan, stated that the constant use by the 
teacher of complete sentences ‘‘tuned to the speech of 
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hearing people’ help to make the language pattern 
automatic. 

The Mackay School officials firmly believe that teachers 
should try to escape from following any definite system if 
we are to succeed in getting pupils to write natural English, 
free from restrictions so often noticed in language taught 
by adherents of a definite language system. 

Mabel M. Blake, vice principal of the School for the 
Deaf at Vancouver, British Columbia, stated that the con- 
sensus of opinion there is that any system should be used 
only until the children have a start in language, after 
which the Natural Method through reading and action 
work is preferable. 

The Natural Method leaves much to the ingenuity of 
the individual teachers, and some will succeed better in 
teaching in this manner. This was the opinion expressed 
by Mr. Karl E. Van Allen, principal of the Vancouver 
School. 

Mr. L. W. Williams, acting superintendent of the Sas- 
katchewan School, stated that the teachers there feel that 
by teaching by one method alone stilts the language; there- 
fore, they encourage teacher-made work. 

The outstanding feature of this analysis is the great 
divergence of opinion existing among educators as to the 
best way of helping the child to gain a knowledge of lan- 
guage. The majority are adherents of a specific method 
in beginning work, developing their curriculum in the 
light of modern educational psychology for hearing chil- 
dren. Most agree that some concrete device is necessary 
in the first years, but that a natural approach should soon 
take its place. These devices seem to be diversified with 
such exercises and experiences as the individual teachers 
deem profitable. The tendency leans toward the feeling that 
the teacher ‘‘makes’’ the method. 


II. WeaKNEssEs IN THE Entire System Or LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 
The Maryland School officials stated that they believe 
one of the weaknesses of language teaching to be the place- 
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ment of unnecessary emphasis upon formal drill work 
rather than upon exercises which give practice in the use 
of language. 

Miss C. Rebecca Brown, principal of the Deaf Oral 
School of Grand Rapids, Michigan, is of the impression that 
the majority of teachers do not have enough training or do 
not grasp the difficulties involved in teaching language to 
deaf children. 


III. GeneraL SENTIMENT IN REGARD TO LANGUAGE 
ATTAINMENTS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


The president of the Florida School does not feel that 
maximum results are obtained in English, yet he does not 
feel that there is anything too far wrong with the system 
in use, namely, the Fitzgerald Key. 

According to statements from the South Carolina 


School, their four supervising teachers during the past 12 
years have each had different ideas on the teaching of 
language. This, together with the tremendous turnover of 
teachers during the last few years has not been conducive 
to the best work. The present supervisor, Miss Josephine 
Prall, is endeavoring to secure more uniformity in teaching 
language and other subjects with a view toward better 
results. 

Mr. Tillinghast of the Arizona School stated that he is 
never satisfied with any method. 

The Beverly School for the Deaf at Beverly, Mass- 


achusetts, answered the question on the questionnaire with 
another question, namely, ‘‘Is anyone ever satisfied with 
the plan or the results obtained ?”’ 

Mr. Whitehead, Superintendent of the State School for 
Colored Children at Hampton, Virginia, likewise, doubts 
that any teacher of the deaf is ever satisfied with the re- 
sults obtained in language. 

The Lexington School officials stated that they are sat- 
isfied with the Natural Method, if one can ever be sat- 
isfied. 

The Parker Elementary School in Chicago, Illinois, 
stated that they regard the Fitzgerald Key as a help only, 
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but certainly not the solution to their language problem. 

Miss Jennie McDermand of the Davenport Oral School 
for Deaf at Davenport, Iowa, has the opinion that more 
materials for beginners are needed. 

The Youngstown Oral Day School for the Deaf at Young- 
stown, Ohio, which uses the Five Slate in the primary 
department and the Fitzgerald in the upper stated that 
they are not satisfied with any method. 

The Grand Rapids Oral School for the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing gives the suggestion that much more material 
is needed for teaching than the Croker, Jones, and Pratt 
textbooks. 

The St. Rita School for the Deaf officials at Lockland, 
Ohio, stated that they are still in the period of experimenta- 
tion. Even though they are satisfied at the present time 
with their method, which is the Natural, they realize that 
complete satisfaction will mark the decline of their school. 
In order to avoid this sense of self-security, they are con- 
stantly comparing their system with others. At the present 
time, they are comparing their method with the Fitzgerald 
System. Thus was the explanation given by Rev. Karl F. 
Klenke, Principal of the St. Rita School, of Lockland, 
Ohio. 

Concluding from these excerpts of opinions on lan- 
guage attainment, a general feeling of discontent is 
manifested. 

A Feeling of a Necessity for Better Methods. The 
Missouri School stated that the instructors there are not 
wedded to their method (The McKee), but keep an open 
mind and will welcome any plan that will insure better 
results. 

Officials of the Iowa School, which uses the Fitzgerald 
Key desire to be open-minded on any possible improvement 
. in the methods of teaching language to the deaf. 

From the Mt. Airy School people came the opinion that 
no school administrator is, or should be, satisfied with 
results, as there is always room for improvement in meth- 
ods employed. 

The State School for the Deaf at Columbus, Ohio, are 
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at the present using no single method, although procedures 
are influenced by the Fitzgerald, Barry, and Buell outlines. 
This approach is being pursued until something better is 
found. 

In the Seattle Day School for the Deaf, the officials 
stated that the Slate is used, not as an end in itself, but as 
a necessary prop. They will not abandon this method until 
they can find a better language scheme. They are ever on 
the alert for improvements. 


These few examples will suffice to indicate that there is 
a feeling of better methods being needed. 

Another indication of a prevailing dissatisfaction and 
desire for betterment of methods is the interest which the 
answering schools have expressed in this study as a re- 
search study in the language problem. Some officials stated 
that there is a great need for this type of research. Many 
schools stated that they were interested in hearing of the 
results of the findings of this study, and expressed hope 
that they would prove helpful in their teaching of lan- 
guage. Some schools requested a summary of the compila- 
tions of the facts. 

Still another indication was the desire of several schools 
to contribute to the study by enclosing in their question- 
naire replies courses of study in language and brochures 
on the language work done in their schools. 

Measures contemplated being taken toward improvement 
of results. At this time the Indiana language course is in 
the process of revision, and they hope to have a detailed 
manual for the purpose of helping their teachers in the 
development of better language. The emphasis will be upon 
those features and principles which seem universally 
considered essential in the teaching of straight language to 
the deaf. In addition, they are now in the process of provid- 
ing a more effective check-up on the language principles. 

The Alexander G. Bell School in Cleveland, Ohio, has 
plans whereby they expect to unify the teaching of primary 
language with reading. In reading, they shall not wait 
for language, but use the visual method with much sup- 
lementary work with flash cards for vocabulary work, 
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phrases, sentence building, and the introduction of lan- 
guage principles. They hope to increase reading ability, 
and thereby to develop ‘‘live language’’. 


IV. EMPLOYMENT Or Pusuic ScHoot MerHops AND 
ENTRANCE Or CHILDREN INTO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In the course of comments offered, much attention was 
given to the adoption of public school methods. It is evident 
that the modern tendency is to try to make the deaf child 
as nearly normal as possible, particularly in the day 
schools. 

From grades 6 through 9 in the South Carolina School, 
public school methods used with hearing children are em- 
ployed insofar as possible. Likewise, in the upper grades 
at the Harold Upjohn School of Special Education at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, the teachers approximate public 
school methods. 

It was stated that public school texts with workbooks 
are used in the advanced department of the Mt. Airy 
School at Philadelphia, and at the Mystic Oral School at 
Mystic, Connecticut. Public school texts are employed in 
all departments of the Central New York School for the 
Deaf at Rome. 

The Foshay Junior High School of Los Angeles follows 
the regular curriculum of hearing classes as much as 
possible. The endeavor is to prepare students for hearing 
classes at the senior high school level. 

Since it is the plan of the William McKinley Junior 
High School at Pasadena, to make the lives of their chil- 
dren as normal as possible, the language schedule is as 
nearly normal for junior high school students as is fea- 
sible. 

In the 9th grade at P.S. 47, grammar is taught as 
. prescribed by the New York City syllabus. 

Miss Pearl Holmquist of the Evanston Day School, of 
Evanston, Illinois, uses many devices based upon her train- 
ing and experience with hearing children. 

After the children in P.S. 4, Albany, New York receive 
their start by the Five Slate System, a change is made to 
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the same type of work that is done by hearing children. 
The Wright Oral School of New York City stated that 

their teachers use the same texts as those used in the inter- 

mediate department in public schools of New York City. 


The administrator of the Belleville, Ontario, School for 
the Deaf, believes that language results are more satisfac- 
tory if they are taught naturally, using many devices that 
have been found successful with hearing children. 

Some of the public school textbooks which were mention- 
ed are: Speaking and Writing English by Sheridan, the 
McKee and Harrison Series, the Adventures in Language 
Series, by Burleson, Cash, and McCarkle, and English in 
Action by Tressler and Shelmadine. 


The Indianola Elementary School stated that their 
children entered public school at the 8th or 9th grade level. 
In the Deaf Oral Department of the Public School of 
Louisville, Kentucky, the children enter classes with hear- 
ing children with a tutor at the 6th grade level. 

V. A Systematizep System Versus INcIDENTAL TEACHING 


Mr. Alan Y. Crouter of the Mystic Oral School stated 
that officials at that school believe in a systematic and 
orderly presentation of language to the deaf children. At 
that school, he asserted, they are strongly opposed to 
purely incidental teaching or by the Natural Method. They 
believe that language expansion can grow only from a 
thorough and careful presentation of the principles. 


The opposite stand is taken on this question by the 
Dallas Pilot Institute for the Deaf at Dallas, Texas. Here 
the natural and normal language which the children bring 
in is always accepted, whether it is in the order in which 
Miss Fitzgerald intended it to be or not. 

No uniform method of procedure in the order of in- 
troduction of principles is followed in the Lincoln School 
at Toledo. Teachers use their own discretion as to the type 
of material to be taught. 

The opinion on this point varies greatly today. The 
specific trend seems to favor incidental teaching in keep- 
ing with the general trend. 
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VI. Untrormitry Versus Muutirormity or MernHops 
In A System 


An agitating aspect of the language problem is whether 
one method should be conformed to thoroughout a school 
system, or whether teachers should be given latitude in 
utilizing any and/or all methods in the various depart- 
ments. From correspondence gathered, it is the consensus 
of opinion of one group of educators that best results will 
result from the latter procedure. At variance with this 
theory is the school of thought which advocates the use 
of only a single method being employed uniformly through- 
out a child’s educational life in school. Examples of 
proponents of each theory follow. 

In the Texas School for the Deaf, the teachers are allowed 
freedom in adapting the method which is best suited to the 
needs of 'the class or individual students. It is the policy 
of the North Dakota School to use the method or methods 
which the teachers deem most adaptable to the individual 
child. 

Joseph Jackson of the Harvey H. Lowrey School at 
Dearborn, Michigan, expressed himself in favor of leaving 
the choice of a language plan solely with the teacher. 

The teacher in charge of the Oral School for the Deaf 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, Miss Florence Warner, stated that the 
best method of approach with one child may not be 
satisfactory with the next child. Hence, the teachers must 
be given the latitude to use the method she considers most 
profitable for each individual. 

At the Minnesota Day School for the Deaf, Minneapolis, 
the teachers find the use of a combination of methods im- 
perative in meeting the language needs of deaf children. 

Holding the opposite view to the foregoing opinions 
is Mr. J. A. Raney of the Indiana School, who maintains 
that, when more than one method is followed in any given 
school, the greatest loss is to the deaf pupils. By way of 
defense of his viewpoint, he stated that, when pupils 
change classes and departments in which their teachers are 
using different methods from those of their former 
teachers, the adjustment that the child must make is too 
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great. Consequently, confusion arises, and the problem 
is magnified. 

It is also the opinion of Mr. Roth of Kansas that the 
important factor in the teaching of language is uniformity 
of practice throughout the system. He granted that he 
does not profess to know which language method is best, 
but stated that as long as all of the teachers in the school 
use the same method, good language can be obtained. He 
believes that teachers should not be allowed to work 
independently along this line. 


VII. MisceLLANEOUS COMMENTS By Various Epvucators 


The Oshkosh Day School for the Deaf stated that their 
location in a school for the hearing makes the problem of 
language not as great as it is in a school in which the deaf 
students are segregated. 

The School for the Deaf at Halifax stated that their 
method, which is the Natural, would probably produce bet- 
ter results if the pupils were not permitted to use signs 
outside of the classrooms. 

These two aspects of the language problem are merely 
noted, and will not be considered further within the scope 
of this paper. 


VIII. Procepure In LaneuaGe TEACHING 


Some of the schools outlined their general procedure 
in language teaching. A sampling of these procedures are 
given here. 

In the primary department of the Mt. Airy School there 
is little, or no, formal drill. Children are given expres- 
sion and ‘‘action expression’’ first in silent reading and 
then in speech and speech reading to express their needs 
and activities. Topics are begun with the first connected 
language, and vocabulary is built up. Workbooks are used 
as soon as possible, and reading keeps pace with language 
development. The Five Slate System is used as a skeletal 
structure in teaching sentence construction and pronouns. 
In the intermediate department language principles are 
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taught and necessary drill is given until the use of them 
becomes natural. 

In the Youngstown Oral Day School for the Deaf, origi- 
nal language is developed through projects and activities 
and written in journal form. 

In the Willis and Elizabeth Martin Public School at 
Philadelphia, language concepts are based upon life situ- 
ations and activities of the pupils using first-hand ex- 
periences. 

The Maryland procedure presents language principles 
in natural and meaningful situations and gives abundant 
use of these principles in sentences and paragraphs. 

The child’s language experiences are utilized in the Min- 
neapolis Day School for the Deaf at Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 


IX. Present-Day Lanauace Activities AND EXERCISES 


Language activities and exercises which are in vogue at 
the present time are, in brief : 


1. News items—This activity is widely used in drawing 
out the child’s ideas. Vocabulary and language can be 
given him to express his needs and desires. 

2. Educational trips—Language principles are built 
around the things seen on trips of different varieties. 

3. Action work—This is one of the most used types of 
work. It is simple and tangible, and can be used effectively 
in teaching verbs, prepositions, and pronouns. A child 
performs an action and then tells and writes that which 
was carried out. 

4. Action sequence stories. 

5. Prose compositions of all types. 

6. Vocabulary notebooks. 

7. Topics—These may be developed through actual ob- 
jects, toy objects, pictures, reading stories, et cetera. 

8. Experience stories. 

9. Descriptions of persons or pictures. 

10. Picture stories. 
11. Letters, notes, cards, and so forth. 
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12. General conversations. 
13. Short, short stories. 


X. Guipine Princietes In THe Teacuine Or LANGuaGEe 
At THe Present Time 


The following principles have been gleaned from this 
study and systematized as guiding principles in the psy- 
chology of language teaching today in light of modern 
educational psychology : 


1. The language presented to a child must pertain to 
his every day environmental experiences. This, of course. 
makes the language more subjective than objective, and 
more particularized than generalized. Educational psy- 
chologists state that one remembers only those things which 
are meaningful and necessary, and that which occurs 
most frequently. 

2. A child must have an idea clearly in mind before he 
can be given the language with which to clothe the idea. 
Furthermore, the ideas must emanate from the child, 
rather than from the teacher. 

3. It must be kept in mind that the purpose of teaching 
language is to enable the child to communicate with people; 
therefore, language should be taught in the way in which 
it is to be used. Correct usage of language can be habitu- 
ated only through constant usage in natural situations. 
When a child incorporates the language into his natural 
and spontaneous use, it has been learned. Also, the child 
should know that its purpose is a means to an end where- 
by he can express himself, thus stimulating his interest. 

4. The laws of language learning may be summed up to 
be the law of need, the law of purpose, the law of em- 
phasis, the law of interest, and the law of frequency. 

5. The general aim of education must be kept in mind— 
that of developing the whole child in order that he may 
become adjusted to his environment and successfully take 
his place in society. 

(To be concluded in the November number) 


Changes in Administrators 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock—C. L. Gover 
has been appointed Principal of the Arkansas School for 
the Deaf. Mr. Gover received his A. B. degree from Cen- 
tre College, Danville, Ky., and his M.A. from Gallaudet 
College. He has also done graduate work at Eastern State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. Mr. Gover has taught in 
the American School for the Deaf in West Hartford, 
Conn., and for two years was Assistant Principal in the 
Texas School for the Deaf which position he was forced to 
resign because of ill health. For the past five years Mr. 
Gover has been teaching in the Advanced Department of 
the Kentucky School for the Deaf. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Gallaudet College——Dr. Harley D. Drake will be absent 
from the Faculty of Gallaudet College this year after 37 
years of service. Dr. Drake was graduated from the Ohio 
School for the Deaf and from Gallaudet College. He 
taught in the California School for the Deaf and in the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf before joining the Gallaudet 
College faculty in 1912. Dr. Drake received the degree of 
Master of Science in Agriculture from the University of 
Maryland. He was granted the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Pedagogy at the 1949 Commencement Exercises at Gal- 
laudet. Dr. Drake was Chairman of the Alumni Commit- 
tee that raised a fund which was presented to Gallaudet 
College for the Edward Miner Gallaudet Memorial Build- 
ing. Dr. and Mrs. Drake are now very happily located on 
their farm in Piqua, Ohio. 


Gallaudet College ——Robert F. Panara has been appoint- 
ed to the Gallaudet College faculty as Instructor in Eng- 
lish. Mr. Panara attended the public schools in New York, 
N. Y., and was graduated from the De Witt Clinton High 
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School in that city. After attending the American School 
for the Deaf in West Hartford, Conn., for a year he enroll- 
ed at Gallaudet College from where he was graduated 
in 1945. Since that time Mr. Panara has been a member 
of the faculty of the New York School for the Deaf in 
White Plains in the Advanced Department. He was also 
Assistant Editor of the New York Journal of the Deaf. 
While teaching at White Plains Mr. Panara studied in the 
Department of English at the New York University where 
he was granted the degree of Master of Arts in October, 
1948. 


FLORIDA 

Florida School for the Deaf, St. Augustine.—Miss Bes- 
sie Pugh has been appointed Supervising Teacher of the 
Florida School for the Deaf at St. Augustine. Miss Pugh 
received her A.B. degree from the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., and her M.A. from Wayne University in 
Detroit, Michigan. Miss Pugh has taught previously at the 
Florida State School and for the past six years was As- 
sistant Principal and Supervisor of Academic Instruction 
at the Michigan School. While at the Michigan School 
Miss Pugh also did teacher-training work at the University 
of Michigan, Wayne University, and the Michigan State 
Normal College. 


KANSAS 

The University of Kansas, Lawrence.—Miss June Miller 
has accepted the new position of Associate Professor of 
Hearing in the University of Kansas School of Medicine. 
The appointment was effective Aug. 1, 1949. Miss Miller 
will supervise a comprehensive program made possible by 
a special grant from the Kansas Legislature. She will be 
concerned with the training of teachers for the deaf, su- 
pervision of a hearing diagnostic clinic, supervision of a 
pre-school teaching program for deaf children and a basic 
program in hearing research. The facilities of the campus 
at Lawrence, the Medicial Center in Kansas City, Kansas, 
and the Kansas School for the Deaf in Olathe will be used. 
The training program coupled with the diagnostic work 
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done in Kansas City and Olathe will be of state wide im- 
portance, especially in terms of hearing defects in chil- 
dren. Miss Miller attended the University of Kansas and 
received her B.S. degree in the education of the deaf from 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., where her train- 
ing was done at the Central Institute for the Deaf. After 
teaching in the day school for the deaf in Kansas City, 
Mo., Miss Miller joined the faculty of The Lexington School 
for the Deaf in New York, N. Y., where she also obtained 
her M.A. degree in Special Education from Columbia Uni- 
versity. For the past year Miss Miller was Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Hearing in the Speech Department of The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana State School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge— 
Kenneth F. Huff has accepted the position of Principal in 
the Louisiana State School for the Deaf in Baton Rouge, 
La. Mr. Huff received his training in the work for the 
deaf in New York, N. Y., and at Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He has taught in schools for the deaf in New 
York, West Virginia, Hawaii and Kentucky before going 
to the Arkansas School for the Deaf where he has served 
as Principal for the past four years. Mrs. Huff, who train- 
ed at the Lexington Avenue School for the Deaf in New 
York, N. Y., will also be on the staff of the Louisiana State 
School. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint.—Miss Sudelle Rice 
of Danville, Kentucky, has accepted a position as super- 
vising principal and teacher training instructor of lower 
grades of the Michigan School for the Deaf, beginning 
August 15, 1949. She succeeds Miss Bessie Pugh who re- 
’ turned this year, in a supervisory capacity, to the Florida 
School at St. Augustine after having served the Michigan 
School for the Deaf for six years. 

Miss Rice received her bachelor’s degree from Centre 
College at Danville, Kentucky, and her masters degree in 
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the Education of the Exceptional at Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University. She has taught at the Maryland State 
School for the Deaf in Frederick, the Kentucky School for 
the Deaf in Danville, and The Kendall School in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Her present work as a training instructor 
is being conducted in an extension program of the Michi- 
gan State Normal College that is offered on the campus 
of the Michigan School for the Deaf at Flint. This year’s 
extension class contains two full-time and 14 part-time stu- 
dents. 


MISSOURI 


Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton—Mr. Lloyd A. 
Harrison has been appointed Principal of the Advanced 
Department in the Missouri School for the Deaf at Fulton 
and Assistant to the Superintendent. Mr. Harrison was 
graduated from the Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College in 1937 with an A.B. degree. He received his Mas- 
ter’s degree from Gallaudet College in 1937-38. He taught 
and coached at the American School for the Deaf in West 
Hartford, Conn., from 1938 to 1940 and in the California 
School from 1940 to 1942 and from 1946 to 1949. From 
1942 to 1946 Mr. Harrison was in the Navy. 


NEW JERSEY 

Newark School for the Deaf, Newark.—Mr. Dwight W. 
Reeder has been appointed Principal of the Newark School 
for the Deaf, Bruce Street, Newark, New Jersey. Mr. Reed- 
er was graduated from Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion. He received his M.A. degree from Gallaudet Col- 
lege in the Normal Training Department. From 1929 to 
1943 Mr. Reeder taught in the Advanced Department of 
the School for the Deaf in West Trenton, New Jersey. For 
the past six years he has been Principal of the Louisiana 
School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge. 


NEW YORK 


Central New York School, Rome.—Robert M. Greenmun 
has accepted a position at the Central New York School 
in Rome, N. Y. Mr. Greenmum was graduated from the 
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Northern New York School in Malone and received his 
B. A. degree from Gallaudet College. For a short time he 
was Editor of the Coolidge, Arizona News. He has been a 
member of the faculty of the Ohio State School since 1938 
where he also helped to edit The Ohio Chronicle. He is a 
member of Phil Delta Kappa and Secretary-Treasurer of 
the National Association of the Deaf. Mr. Greenmum will 
help with the school paper in Rome. Mr. Greenmum was 
appointed Chairman of the Section for Deaf Teachers at 
the Thirty-Fourth Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf at Jacksonville, Illinois, in June 1949. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

North Dakota School, Devils Lake-—E. Donald Sheridan 
has been appointed head teacher in the Advanced Depart- 
ment of the North Dakota School for the Deaf at Devils 
Lake. He received his B. A. from the University of North 
Dakota in 1941 and his M. A. from Gallaudet College in 
1949. He was an instructor in the North Dakota School 
during the year 1947-1948. During the war he saw active 
service in the United States Army for four years and was 
discharged as a Lieutenant. Mr. Sheridan is the son of 
deaf parents. His father and mother attended the Minne- 
sota State School for the Deaf. His father, who was grad- 
uated from Gallaudet College in 1894 taught for a total 
of fifty- two years in the Minnesota, and the North Dakota 
Schools. 

OHIO 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland.—Miss Lucy M. 
Moore has been appointed Assistant Professor in Hearing 
and Speech Therapy at Western Reserve University. She 
also has been appointed Supervisor of Clinical Services for 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing at The Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center. Miss Moore is succeeding Mrs. Gladys Bon 
. Davis who has been appointed Supervisor of the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing in the Cincinnati Public Schools. Miss 
Moore obtained her A. B. and A. M. degrees from Illinois 
College and trained for two years at Central Institute 
for the Deaf. She has attended the Universities of Colora- 
do, Illinois, and Michigan. Miss Moore has taught in an 
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Oral Day School for the Deaf in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
She was Head Teacher of the Department for the Deaf at 
Smouse School for Physically Handicapped Children, Des 
Moines, Iowa. She has been a training teacher for Teachers 
of the Deaf at Hampton Institute and for the last five 
years was Superyising Teacher of the Department for 
the Deaf in the Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind, 
St. Augustine, Florida. Miss Moore will carry on the ex- 
tensive program for training teachers of the Deaf at West- 
ern Reserve University and will direct the research pro- 
gram in Teaching Methods. 


OREGON 


The Maxon Oral School_—Miss Audrey C. Hicks has ac- 
cepted a position as Director and Head Teacher of The 
Maxon Oral School for the Deaf in Portland, Oregon. The 
Maxon School is a private school. Miss Hicks was gradu- 
ated from Washington University in 1938 with a B.S. in 
Special Education for the Deaf. She joined the faculty of 
Central Institute that year and in 1940 was granted the 
degree of Master of Science in Education from Washington 
University. From 1938 to 1949 Miss Hicks taught in all de- 
partments of the oral school at Central Institute. In 1946 
Miss Hicks joined the teacher training staff of Central 
which is affiliated with Washington University. During 
the year 1948-1949 Miss Hicks supervised the teaching of 
all subject matter in the Intermediate Department at Cen- 
tral Institute. During the summer of 1949 Miss Hicks lec- 
tured at the Oregon State System of Higher Education 
Summer Sessions in Portland. The Maxon Oral School was 
begun in January, 1948. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

South Carolina School for the Deaf, Spartanburg. — A 
training class for teachers of the deaf has been organized 
at the South Carolina School for the Deaf with Miss Jo- 
sephine Prall in charge. Miss Prall received her training 
at the Central Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis, Mo., and 
before coming to South Carolina had experience in the 
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New Jersey School for the Deaf at West Trenton and with 
the Aural Rehabilitation Services at Deshon General Hos- 
pital. 


Mrs. Mae Powell has been appointed Classroom Super- 
visor of the Intermediate and Advanced Departments at 
the South Carolina School for the Deaf. Mrs. Powell re- 
ceived her training at the North Carolina School for the 
Deaf in Morganton and has had teaching experience at the 
Schools for the Deaf in North and South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Florida, and The Kendall School in Washington, 
D.C. 


TEXAS 

Texas School for the Deaf, Austin—Mr. Hugo Schun- 
hoff, has been appointed Director of Curriculum in the 
Texas School for the Deaf at Austin and also to serve in a 
training program for teachers of the deaf at the Univer- 
sity of Texas where he will hold the position of Visiting 
Lecturer. Mr. Schunhoff is a graduate of the training de- 
partment for teachers of the deaf at Gallaudet College. He 
has taught in the state schools for the deaf in Minnesota, 
Illinois, Texas, and Missouri. During the war Mr. 
Schunhoff was connected with the Rehabilitation program 
for deaf and hard of hearing soldiers. 


WISCONSIN 

State Supervisor of Schools for the Deaf and the Hard 
of Hearing.—Kenneth R. Mangan assumed the position of 
Supervisor of Schools for the Deaf and the Hard of Hear- 
ing in Wisconsin May lst. Mr. Mangan was graduated 
from the Milwaukee State Teachers College in 1939 with a 
major in the education of the deaf, and since that time 
has been connected with the Michigan School for the Deaf 
at Flint as teacher and dean, except for three years in the 
Navy. During Mr. Mangan’s last ten months in service he 
was at the Rehabilitation Center at the Philadelphia Navy 
Hospital. During the summer of 1948 he taught at the 
University of Oregon and has taught extension classes from 
Michigan State Normal School during the 1948-49 school 
year. Mr. Mangan’s duties will be to coordinate the work 
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of the day schools in Wisconsin with the State School for 
the Deaf in Delavan. 
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CORRECTION 
Edited by EMIL FROESCHELS, M.D. 


AMONG the youngest branches of Science, ranks the physiology, 
pathology and therapy of speech and voice. The tremendous social 
importance of good speech and voice has urged scientists to contribute 
relatively more to this branch of science than to any other. Because 
¢ this, speech and voice therapy has developed to a remarkably high 
egree. 

The editor has endeavored to point out the various aspects of speech 
and voice correction, and has chosen numerous collaborators well 
known in the field, to aid him in this task. 
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Formerly Supervisor of Auricular Training of Hoff General Hospital, 
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partment of Physics, Washington Cotiege, Chestertown, Md.; Frederica 
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THOMAS RODWELL 

News was received recently of the death of Mr. Thomas 
Rodwell, well known educator of the deaf in England, 
Canada and United States. Mr. Rodwell began his career 
at the Langside School for the Deaf, Glasgow and later 
taught at the Donaster School in England. In 1907 he came 
to the Ontario School at Belleville following which he went 
to the Minnesota School for six years. In 1915 he returned 
to Canada and opened the first school for the deaf in 
Saskatchewan at Regina. During World War I, Mr. Rod- 
well served overseas for three years with the Canadian 
Field Artillery. On his discharge he returned to the Minne- 
sota School where he taught until 1923 when he was called 
to the position of Superintendent of the Manitoba School. 
In 1935 he retired from active service with the deaf and 
returned to his native England. 

Mr. Rodwell was well known in the profession and a 
prince among fellows. He was a member of the National, 
College of Teachers of the Deaf in England and was for a 
time Secretary of the Conference of Executives of Ameri- 
ean Schools for the Deaf. In 1931 Mr. and Mrs. Rodwell 
played hosts at the Manitoba School to the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, and in 1934 he was 
honored by Gallaudet College, when he received the degree 
of Master of Arts. 

Mr. Rodwell will be remembered by many of his collea- 
gues here in Canada and United States, for his fine char- 
acter, a sense of fair play and a leader in his chosen pro- 
fession. Our sympathy is extended to Mrs. Rodwell in her 
great lose. Mackay Bulletin, March, 1949 
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American Annals of the Deaf 


No school or university library is complete or up-to- 
date without a full set of the American Annals of the 


Deaf. 


The Annals contains numerous articles on all phases 
of the education of the deaf. These articles are written 


by recognized authorities in their respective fields. 


With the November 1943, the November 1944, and the 
November 1945 Index Numbers now available, informa- 
tion on any subject may be found instantly, provided 


you have a complete set of the Annals. 

Back copies of practically all issues beginning with 
the September 1868 numbers are available. 

Issues prior to January 1901, $1.00 per copy. 

All January issues, $1.00 per copy. 


November 1943, November 1944, and November 1945 
Index Numbers, $1.00 per copy. 


All other issues subsequent to 1901, 50 cents per copy. 


Send your orders to AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, 
Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, Washington 2, D.C, 
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